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Mkc50,000watts 

i! most powerful 
nbination in the Nation! 

serves and sells 2,500,000 
rida residents with over 

1000,000,000 in 

active buying power- 
Plus . . . over 10,000,000 

Jtors annually. 

f hen W-GTO says 
'Go out and buy it," 



LORIDA goes out 

and buys it! 
ETRY has the details 





FLORIDA DIVISION OF HUBBARD BROADCASTING. INC 



"Seasoned to Please!" ■ 
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Mobile-Pensacola 
Channel 5 



® 



Represented by H-R Television, Inc. 

or ^ 
Call C. P. Persons Jr., General Manager 



FRIDAY AT 5 



cCollough Front-Runner for NAB Post 
Is NAB Joint Board Goes into Session 

\ustry speculation gives veteran broadcaster inside track as NAB 
Mf board meets to study situation; other "possibles" mentioned 



ashiiijjton — With the N'AB's 44- 
joint Kurd going into emergency 
ion in Chicago tomorrow ( I ues- 
). Speculation continues to center 
veteran broadcaster Clair K. Mc- 
lough as a successor to LeRo> 
■ ins. who is departing the NAB 
hdency for a civil rights post. 
Reasons for recurrence of the Mc- 
lough name run something like 
. He has long been influential in 
NAB and currently heads the tv 
ie board; four years ago, prior to 
Collins appointment, he served as 
ilticml head of NAB, and it is also 
oned that McCollough might want 
op-olf a highly successful business 
ker with a post carrying the weight 
he NAB presidency. At 61, he is 
idem of the Stcinman Stations 
ch own and operate outlets in 
caster and Bethlehem, Pa.; Tucson, 
if.., and Albuquerque, N.M. 
fther names, including Henry Cabot 
Igc, have been bandied about in the 



/nnton Chairs Advisory 
t mmission on Information 

Nushington — Senate confirmation 
-BS president Frank Stanton to be 
irman of the U.S. Advisory Com- 
ion on Information last week was 
cded by a warm eulogy from Sen. 
ren Magnuson (D-Wash.), chair- 
1 of the Commerce Committee, 
aid Magnuson, who does not pep- 
the pages of the Congressional 
ord with paeans of praise except 
rare occasions: "I have known Dr. 
Ink Stanton for more than 25 years, 
during that period he has proved 
v an outstanding leader with fore- 
it and determination and courage. 

statesmanship has been demon- 
ted on many occasions. His will- 
H less to meet problems head-on and 
H ability to analyze and articulate on 
" most complex issues has won him 
respect of all those in and out of 
ernmcnt." 

"•AB leaders searching their souls 
a sound decision on their own 
Msidenc> must feel a bit wistful 
jj i ut that description. 



past week, but McCollough appears 
to have the inside track. Whether or 
not NAH's joint board will take im- 
mediate action is another matter. An- 
nounced reason for the Tuesday meet- 
ing was to decide how NAM will be 
run in the interim period until a new 
president is chosen. 

I he joint board has a number of 
options. It could install executive vice 
president Vincent T. Wasilcvvski as 
temporar) head. It could turn opera- 
tions over to its executive committee. 
Or it could name a successor to Col- 
lins on the spot, considered unlikely 
in most circles. 



Producers, Actors 
Agree on Contract 

Hollywood — A last-minute agree- 
ment between the Screen Acton (mild 
and t\ producers a\erted a strike and 
pointed the way toward labor hur- 
nion> in the industry. The strike had 
been called for 1 2:0 1 a.m , Friday, 
July 10. 

Basic issue in the dispute was resid- 
uals. Lnder the agreement approved 
bv SAO's directors, actors will not 
on I) get a boost in their residual pay- 
ments on re-runs of tv films in this 
countr>, but would also share for the 
tirst time in monies received from 
films sold abroad. 

I he contract has been set to run a 
minimum of three years but can be 
extended by mutual agreement. Also, 
a comniittc will be set up for con- 
tinuing discussion of labor problems 
with an e>e to avoiding future crisis 
bargaining. 



Coyle Asks for International Meeting 



New York — Donald YV. Co> le, presi- 
dent of ABC International Tv, has 
urged the broadcasting industry in the 
Lnited States to take the initiative 
in organizing a conference of broad- 
cast leaders from all parts of the 
world to "map the new and expanded 
gcographv of television's exciting space 
age." 

Speaking on the eve of the sec- 
ond anniversary of the launching of 
Telstar I (July 10. 1962). the ABC 
executive suggested that the meeting 
be held in the spring of 1965 at the 
New York World's Hair. 

"Communications stand at the 
threshold of a great era of expansion." 
he declared. " The broadcasters of to- 
day can be compared to mariners in 
the age of exploration who mapped 
the world. Today, the frontiers of 
communications offer a similar chal- 
lenge." 

Cov le emphasized that reprcscnta- 
ti\es of e\cr> kind of broadcasting 
system — commercial, government or 
otherwise — be invited to the confer- 
ence, including representatives from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

"Like the international geophysical 
vear," he said, "a vcar spent in study 
of the new problems and possibilities 
of communications is clearly called 
for. I his conference could herald the 
beginning of an international com- 
munications year." 



Co>le further proposed that repre- 
sentatives of the three U. S. tv net- 
works meet with representatives of 
overseas broadcasting organizations to 
give shape to the concept. 



UHF Given 10 Markets 

Washington — Hie FCC has decided 
to give UHF assignments to 10 cities 
in which applicants, both educational 
and commercial, arc ready to go into 
action — and will hand out more as 
soon as possible in selected markets. 

The commission says it is chancing 
the interim assignments to get the 
service moving, although it has not 
vet decided on a final UHF table of 
allocations for the country. 

FCC hopes that when the over-all 
plan is decided, it will not have to dis- 
turb these early birds. In fact, the 
commission sa>s it will make "every 
effort" not to disturb any bona fide 
LHF operation on these channels. 
But ICC will give no such promise 
of stabilit) to assignments that have 
gone Kgging. or whose permittees 
have failed to construct. 

Cities awarded the LHF assign- 
ments are: Boston; Charlottesville. 
Va.. Hunlsville. Ala.; Tucson; Yak- 
ima. Wash; Concord and I invillc. 
N C; I ort M>ers. Melbourne and 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla. 

- CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Commerce Approves Collins Nomination, 
Senators Tangle Before Vote Is Taken 

A wrestling match precedes the 16-1 vote as Collins leaves his 
lucrative NAB presidency to head Community Relations Service 



Washington — If wrestling on tv has 
fallen into disrepute, it might just be- 
come the vogue in the halls of Con- 
gress, judging by the match preceding 
the 16-1 confirmation of LeRoy Col- 
lins to head the Community Relations 
Service established under the civil 
rights act. 

Collins, who is stepping down from 
his lucrative post as president of the 
National Assn. of Broadcasters, had 
been the target of Sen. Strom Thur- 
mond last week during Commerce 
Committee hearings on his nomination 
(see Week in Washington). When the 
time came for a vote, a quorum was 
needed and Sen. Ralph Yarborough 
of Texas tried to persuade Sen. Thur- 
mond to enter the hearing room. The 
South Carolina senator refused, and 
challenged Yarborough to a wrestling 
match to determine whether either 
wouid take part in the vote. 

Sen. Thurmond proved the master, 
throwing his colleague to the floor 
and pinning him. The tussle continued 
until committee chairman Sen. Magnu- 
son of Washington intervened, and the 
men entered the hearing room in- 
sisting they were good friends. 

The vote was frankly taken and the 
nomination of former Gov. Collins 
was confirmed — with Sen. Thurmond 
casting the lone "nay" vote. The 
nomination must now go to the full 
Senate. 

In commenting on the match, Col- 



Teacher Wins Fight 
To Operate FM Station 

Chicago — Radio station WXFM 
has won a major round in its five- 
year fight to hold its license. The 
station has just been advised that 
the FCC voted 4-0 to permit Mrs. 
Evelyn Schoonfield, a Detroit pub- 
lic school teacher, to operate the 
station. 

The FCC investigation followed 
a challenge as to the character and 
ability of Mrs. Schoonfield to run 
the station after John Thompson, 
Reliable Packing Co., Chicago, 
filed a competing application. 



lins said, "I've been hoping for sup- 
port from the Senate floor, but I 
wasn't expecting that kind of support 
from that kind of floor." 

Collins will be taking a substantial 
drop in salary in his new post. The 
NAB position paid $75,000 plus ex- 
penses. The federal post will pay $26,- 
000 to $27,000. In leaving NAB, Col- 
lins received a $60,000 settlement 
which he denied was achieved by 
White House intervention, despite 
trade reports to that effect. 

As to aides in his civil rights berth, 
the former governor may well tap 
John Perry, a long-time associate both 
in his pre-NAB days and at the NAB. 
Perry left the NAB some time ago 
to go into private business. 



Broadcasters To Gel 
Political Questionnaire 

Washington — While doing 
worrying over Fairness Doctrine^ 
plication, broadcasters must not 
get that FCC wants a complete n 
on their political broadcast acti 
during 1964 primary and ge 
election campaigns. The commi 
says it will be easier to answe 
forthcoming questionnaires if lice 
will review previous questionnaifl 
1960 and 1962. They will serv 
guides on what will be expecte 
broadcasters this time in the 
of record keeping. 

FCC says normal record kei 
will provide most of the answers 
cept for a required rundown on 
time voluntarily offered by a s 
to candidates or their supporter! 

As in 1960, network affiliates 
tell their networks how much o! 
latter's political programs were 
ried, whether sustaining or no; 
taining. Networks in turn will rt 
to the FCC station clearances. 



Quiet Thaw Ends Year-Long AM Freez 

FCC abandons much of its May, 1963, proposal, drops 
idea of quota table to limit AM station assignments 



Washington — The quiet that 
greeted FCC's announcement of an 
end to its year-long freeze on ap- 
plications for new AMs and/ or major 
changes, recently, was a sign of the 
changing times. In the days before 
saturation in radio — and in tv chan- 
nels — was reached, end of an FCC 
"freeze" signalled a wild scramble 
for frequencies and much tearing of 
hair over new requirements. 

But in this instance, the FCC 
abandoned a good deal of its original 
May, 1963, proposal. The commission 
dropped the idea of a quota table to 
limit AM assignments according to 
population. Instead, it wll use the 
individual approach, under tightened 
engineering standards, known to the 
pros as a "go-no-go basis." FCC also 
dropped its idea of banning new 
suburban AM stations from putting 
on more than a commission-specified 
signal strength over urban centers. 

FCC dropped the controversial 
AM-FM ownership separation pro- 
posals, but will curtail duplicated 
programing by 50 percent within a 
year. There will be no bar to dual 
ownership of AM-FM in the same 



community, although FCC 
hope for separation eventually, 
mission says it may deal with it 
continuing study of revision of 
tiple ownership rules. 

By Aug. 13, 1965, jointly o 
AM-FM stations in cities over 
000 population will cut pro; 
duplication to 50 percent of the 
broadcast week. Even in this pro 
FCC says it will hear requests i 
individual waivers. 

Generally, the new AM appl: 
(but not those already pending) 
have stricter engineering requirert 
to face. The tightening will pe 
further "moderate increase in 
number of daytime AM station 
some years to come," FCC says^ 
this will be largely in areas 
relatively few facilities today, 
will ease overlap rules for "first" 1c 
AM service in certain commu 
and in "white area" situations 
hopes the new rules will prevei 
gradation of existing service, in 
it where it is now lacking and 
AM as interfercnce-frcc as possibj 

The freeze ends today (July 13 
rules are effective Aug. 13, 1! 
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puzzle: 



Photo Synthesis 



The Sales Managers of five Harrington, Righter & Parsons, Inc. offices 
Robert Gilbertson, Frank Dougherty, Frank Rice, Carter Knight and Richard 
Gardner representing, non-respectively, Boston, Chicago, St. Ix>uis, Atlanta and 
San Francisco — were in New York recently conferring on WMAL-TV's beefed-up 
Straw Hat Bonus Plan.* 



A photographer who snapped the group at the Top of the Fair restaurant was 
given the following information when he attempted to identify them: The 
St. Louis man is at one end of the picture. The Boston man shares a hotel room 
with Gilbertson. Dougherty is not from Atlanta. Rice is in the center between 
the Boston man and the Chicago man. There is nobody at Gardner's right. 
Dougherty, at the extreme left of the photo, plays gin rummy with the St. Ix>uis 
man. Gilbertson is sitting immediately to the left of Gardner. Reading from left 
to right, who are the five men in the photo and what city does each represent? 
Address answers to Puzzle *104, WMAL-TV, Washington, D. C. 2000S. 
Puzzle adaptation courtesy Dover Publications, New York, N. Y. 1001-} 



*We've gone whole hog to offer you more in '64. From June 1 to August 31, 
WMAL-TV's new "Straw Hat Plan" gives clients more exposure for their TV 
dollars, an increased share of the important Washington viewing audience without 
extra cost. See any H-R & P salesman. (In Hollywood it's Hyington Colvig. He's 
on vacation and couldn't make the scene at the Top of the Fair.) 

Puzzle adaptation courtesy Dover Publications, Xcw York, .V. Y. 10011 

wmal-tv $ 

Evening Star Broadcasting Company WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Represented by: HARRIXGTOX, RIGHTER A PARSOXS, Inc. 
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Affiliated with WMAL and WMAL-FM, Washington, D. C; WSVA-TV and WSVA, Harrisonburg, Va. WASHINGTON, D.C., TOO 
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29 Youth — the neglected $50 billion market 

Radio/ tv, says one of the nation's most actively youth-oriented 
agencies, can lead clients who have courage to a treasure island 

38 Heavy use of tv to spark Mobil gas campaign 

$3.5 million in network special events, pins some radio, used to 
attract male audiences to new High Energy Gasoline 

40 Tv straight man for cigars is an old lady 

American Tobacco Co.'s 20-second commercials spotlight curious 
little woman who asks questions and gets surprising answers 

TIME/BUYING & SELLING 

42 Automation — final step in a media man's evolution 

EDP's "total function" concept will transform tomorrow's buyer 
into a communications expert wholly involved in the sponsor's ad 
campaign 

TV MEDIA 

44 Making the whole greater than the parts 

Welding five stations into an interconnected tv network gives a 
western group the stature of a major three-state market 

RADIO MEDIA 

48 Summertime is radio time 

When other ad media wilt with the heat, radio revs up with 
bigger audiences 
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Want women to see your product? 



. . . IN A 
CLASS BY 
ITSELF.. 



Come aboard WJ W Radio's 
Mobile Showcase 




Special sales producing events at shopping centers 



I/. * 




/s yoi//- product big 
as a boat? 



You can have ample 
display space! 



High traffic displays at Home and 
Flower, Boat and Camping Shows. Fairs 



Over 50,000 consumers will be attracted this 
summer and fall to WJW RADIO advertised 
products and services displayed in the MOBILE 
SHOWCASE at key Cleveland shopping centers 



Your Katz representative or Jules Blum. 
General Sales Manager, has more information 
on how the WJW RADIO MOBILE MERCHAN 
DISING SHOWCASE can serve you 
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WWDG 

salutes 
Washington's 
finest 




Soft-spoken C. William Martin, Jr. 
carries a big selling stick in the soft- 
drink field. Chairman of the Board of 
the Pepsi-Cola Bottling Company of 
Washington. D. C. he has trebled sales, 
jumped profits and put a lively sales 
force into the field to get the most 
bounce per ounce from his advertising 
dollar. This year his budget is ten 
times larger than in 1957 when he took 
over, with giant chunks going into 
saturation radio. WWDC is proud to 
have been a part of this sparkling 
Washington sales story. Our thanks to 
the Pepsi-Cola Bottling Company and 
its agency. Kid, Ehrlich and Merrick, 
for asking us to "think )oung" with 
them in selling Pepsi products in 
greater and greater quantities, year 
after vear. 



Represented naliunally 
by John Blair 4 Company 



BLAIR 
GROUP 
PLAN 
MEMBER 



"WWDC RADIO WASHINGTON D. C. 
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FCC, sounds and selections 

■ The fcc's action, by a four to three vote, overruling a sta 
recommendation to look into the commercial practices of seven 
southern radio stations, comes as relief to practically all broadcasts 

This is good news for advertisers, too. When a station gets ] 
fogged up in reporting forms that the forms rate higher than the pa 
formances, then the whole station structure suffers. 

Not long ago I visited one of the Florida stations that had bal 
cited as a violator. Pm aware of the job that this station docs I 
outstanding community service. I was surprised that it was one ] 
the chosen few. When I studied the situation, and came to whatj 
think is the root of the problem, I realized that it can happen I 
anyone. And anyone means any of 5000 commercial stations — fl 
matter how good its service may be. 

V % ij> 

The FCC has issued its Fairness Doctrine primer, and none tl 
soon. The many examples of FCC rulings on Fairness complain] 
grouped by categories, will go a long way toward smoothing troubll 
waters between now and November. 

A year ago chairman Henry told me that he planned to set tl 
project in motion. It doesn't give all the answers, but its usefulnd 
will be easy to gauge. This primer may well serve as the prototype 1 
a succession of other clarificrs that take much of the guesswork d 
of regulatory riddles. 

* * * 

I'm intrigued with the publicity that I read this week conccrnij 
a spot radio campaign for Shulton's Man-Power, a man's dcodorani 

Never having heard the commercial, I can only imagine the effe 
of dramatic wordage punctuated by "abstract musical sounds." 

As I hear it, the wordage will grow less and less as the campail 
continues. After about 90 days, language will be extinct and on 
the abstract sounds will remain. By that time, however, it's expect! 
that the sounds will clearly suggest that Man-Power is best. " 

If this one clicks, it's hard to imagine the commercial trend tl* 
will follow. When Joe Culligan was head of NBC Radio he populd 
ized Imagery-Transfer. Now Shulton, and its agency, Wesley Ass| 
ciatcs, commercializes it. 

But wild as commercials may become, there's one they'll nevl 
try. What can you make out of dead silence? 

* * * 

About the time you're reading this, the NAB Board, all 44, \\l 
be meeting at O'Harc Field, Chicago, to discuss a successor to pre! 
dent LcRoy Collins. 

No doubt they'll approve an interim operation under capat 
executive vice president Vincent Wasilcwski, appoint a Policy Boa.» 
of three to keep policy matters moving and select a Nominatil 
Committee to come up with some logical candidates. 

This time 1 suggest that the Board decide exactly what it wait 
of the head man. Then find the fieurc who fits the cloth. 
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What makes a great salesman? 



"You press the button, we do the 
rest" was more than a successful ad- 
vertising slogan. It was the credo of 
George Eastman, the man who made 
America a nation of shutterbugs — 
and Kodak a household word. From 
the time he made his first photo- 
graphic vacation trip (loaded down 
with seventy pounds of equipment) 
until the day he retired from the 
presidency of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Eastman was fascinated 
with photography. 



He created a small, light, easy-to- 
use camera and named it "Kodak" 
— because he liked the letter "K." 
With an associate, he devised the 
process of making negatives with cel- 
luloid instead of heavy, awkward 
glass. But, in addition to inventing 
and improving photographic equip- 
ment and processes, Eastman also 
was a born salesman. (As a school- 
boy, he sold a homemade puzzle to 
a chum for ten cents and duly en- 
tered the profit in his first ledger.) 



George Eastman attributed much 
of his success to a belief in extensive 
research and intensive advert wing. 
Today, the Storer stations research 
the needs of their communities . . . 
then concentrate on answering these 
needs with interest-provoking, com- 
munity-minded programming that 
turns more listeners and viewers into 
buyers. In Cleveland. Storcr's great 
salesmen arc WJW and WJW-TV. 
two important stations in an im- 
portant market. 
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KID STUFF 



HOW YOUNG IS YOUNG? 

With all that has been published 
on the youth market over a long 
period of time, there seem to be 
as many answers as there are seg- 
ments surveyed according to the 
needs of the researchers. But we 
were convinced, in the period of 
gathering material for the lead fea- 
ture in this issue, that the youth 
market is remarkably greater than 
the parts of it that have been put 
on display in the past. As a total 
— from the pre-natal zero through 
the 19th year — the young people 
of our nation directly and indi- 
rectly influence the spending of 
family income in proportions that 
are almost unbelievable. 

Before the first of this two part 
article was finished, it became ap- 
parent, also, that it would be diffi- 
cult to keep the flood of material 
from becoming unwieldly because 
the influence of youth in the mar- 
ketplace kept usurping (or at least 
occupying) territories that had 
previously been solely adult. What 
has been retained has been gov- 
erned by the objectives (a) of 
delineating the market in broad 
perspectives, and (b) contributing 
some of the thinking and tech- 
niques developed by some special- 
ists in the youth marketing field in 
the use of broadcast media. 

That so few agencies have de- 
voted themselves to specialization 
in the marketing of goods to, as 
well as for, the youth of America 
is a puzzle in light of the fact that 
there have long been clues to the 
size and value of the market in 
the fringes of research executed 
for the adult market. Many agen- 
cies, of course, perform near 
miracles in marketing to the 
young. But it is interesting that 
one agency, in this age of speciali- 
zation, is totally specializing in the 
mighty "mite" market. 
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Praise for Staffer 

Sometimes in this business if s 
easy to overlook the pros. It would 
be difficult to overlook one in your 
shop named Barbara Love. The 
H&R computer story [Sponsor, 
June 29] which she put together 
reflects a real measure of unusual 
ability, and I want you to know 
how personally impressed I am. 

This entire subject is both com- 
plex and difficult, and Barbara's 
unique ability to dig out the facts 
in a very short period of time, di- 
gest them, and deliver a story that 
is accurate and makes sense as 
well, is a tribute to her and you. 

We're all delighted, of course, 
with the treatment given our pio- 
neering effort, and I would like to 
reiterate my personal thanks for 
your interest in this important ven- 
ture. It is this sort of heads-up 
journalism that marks Sponsor as 
a leadership publication. 

Mel Grossman 

Director of Promotion 
ll-R Television, Inc. 
New York 



More Praise 

J have just finished reading your 
article in this current issue of 
Sponsor [June 29] entitled "H-R 
Leads Reps Into Computer Age," 
and I want to express to you my 
appreciation for writing this com- 
prehensive article. 

You have shown an amazing 
ability to grasp a very difficult sub- 
ject with understanding and ac- 
curacy, and I extend my congratu- 
lations to you. 

Frank M. Headley 
Chairman of the Board. 
Treasurer 

H-R Television, Inc. 
New York 



Compliments Accuracy 

On behalf of the entire Smith & 
Dorian organization 1 would like 
to thank you for the time and ef- 
fort you spent, and wish to compli- 
ment you on the accuracy of the 
story and the quotations contained 
in the Sparkle article [Sponsor. 
June 29]. 



Unfortunately past experience in 
articles of this type have resulted 
in mis-quotations and, more often 
than not, erroneous factual data 
and conclusions, therefore our 
compliments on your accuracy and' 
my deep appreciation for putting 
this article together. 

Sheldon J. Kravitz 

Executive Vice President 
Smith & Dorian Inc. 
New York 



Here's to Multiple Radio 

Delighted to see more of the 
multiple radio approach, this time 
by Westinghouse Broadcasting 
[Sponsor, June 8] showing that 
multiple radio stations offer televi- 
sion advertisers unduplicated reach, 
etc. against tv's low quintiles. 

FM/Group Sales, Inc. has been 
pioneering this philosophy for thd 
past three years with this slight 
difference: 

Wc have been suggesting FM 
station-groups vs. AM radio in lhe 
top markets, and we take no little 
pride in that we have succeeded in 
gaining many of the top radio ad- 
vertisers. [See Sponsor, June 1.1 

Radio needs all the pioneering 
it can get today, so again, hats off 
to the Radio Advertising Bureau 
and Group W for being No. 2 and 
No. 3. 

Art Sakli son 

President 

Fhf Croup Sales, Inc. 
New York 



Video-Scope Coverage 

I want to thank you for the ex- 
cellent coverage of our Video- 
Scope Tv Commercial testing serv- 
ice. 

As you know, the Video-Scope 
technique has received much pub- 
licity. I feel that your article in the 
June 22 edition of Sponsor, how- 
ever, has given lhe most complete 
coverage of lhe system lhus far. 

Thank you once again for an 
excellent job. 

Rohi-rt E. Spinner 

President 

Markelscope Research Co.. Inc. 
New York 
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YOU MAY NEVER BE A SEAP LANE PIONEER* - 



WKZO-TV MARKET 
COVERAGE AREA • NCS '61 




Rating projections are estimates only, subject to any defects 
and limitation) oj source material and methods, and may 
or may not be accurate measurements oj true audiences. 



/Me Sfa'fxei If'tutiottA 

RADIO ^ 

WKZO KALAMAZOO-BATTLE CREEK 
WJEf GRAND RAPIDS 
mm GRAND RAPIDS-KAIAMAZOO 
WWTV-fM CADILLAC 

TELEVISION 

WKZC-TV GRAND RAPIDS-KAIAMAZOO 
WWTV/ CADILLAC-TRAVERSE CITY 

/WWUMV SAULT STE. MARIE 
KOLN-TV/ LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

/KtlN-TV GRAND ISLAND, NEB. 




BUT... WKZO-TV Buoys Up Sales I 
in Greater Western Michigan! 

From takeoff in the morning to touch-down at night, 
it's fair weather aloft for advertisers on WKZO-TV — 
seen by more viewers than any Michigan station 
outside Detroit. Here's how NSI (Nov., '63) logs it: 

• 9 a.m. to noon, weekdays, high-flying WKZO-TV 
has 83% more viewers than Station "B." 

• Xoon to 3 p.m., weekdays, WKZO-TV glides 
across the screen of 25% more viewers than 
Station "B." 

• 7:30 to 11 p.m., Sunday through Saturday, 
WKZO-TV lands in 24% more sets than does 
Station "B." 

Let your hot pilot from Avery- Knodel tell you 
everything that's Roger about WKZO-TV! And if you 
want al! the rest of upstate Michigan worth having, 
add \Y\YTY/\Y\YUP-TV, Cadillac-Sanlt Stc. Marie, 
to your \YKZO-TY schedule. 

%In 1919, the U.S. Navy's NC-4 made the first Atlantic aircraft crossing 

WKZO-TV I 

100,000 WATTS • CHANNEL 3 • 1000' TOWER H 
Studios In Both Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids fl 
Far Greater Western Michigan ■ 

Avtry-Knodet, Inc., Fxc/mi've Notional Rtprtitntotivti I 
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THE WEEK in WASHINGTON 

P RESST IME RE PO RT FROM OUR WASHINGTON NEWS BUREAU 



July 10, 196h 

By way of prelude to the great Cow Palace tv and broadcast extravaganzi 
opening in San Francisco this week, the FCC last week tried to spell out the 
ways station licensees can deal with the rising floods of political and civil 
rights controversy under the Fairness Doctrine. 

In the same week, Gov. LeRov Collins left the NAB Dresidency and re- 
ceived the plaudits of the majority of the Senate Commerce Committee. The 
occasion was a hearing on Collins' appointment to be director of the Civil 
Rights Community Service, a new agency in the Commerce Department. 

Broadcaster help will surely be involved in the attempts to forestall , 
by diplomacy, costly race discrimination wrangles at state and local levels . 
The round table conferences will be super-secret. Collins emphasized that 
under the law, neither the courts nor Congress can demand disclosure of what 
is said, at these conferences. 

Collins also had to take a two-hour, bitter tongue lashing from Sen . 
Strom Thurmond (D-S.C.) for the December, 1963, "buckboards of bigotry " 
speech in Columbia. Collins took both the committee praise and the Thurmond 
harangue in stride and immediately winged off on the first lap of a series of 
talks with governors of all states. 

Also last week, FCC chairman E. William Henry told a New York broadcast 
editorializing conference how simple it is to live by principles of fairness . 
The broadcaster has only to accept the principle of fair play in presenting 
both sides of controversial issues, and details will take care of themselves. 

Henry — and. the new Fairness Doctrine primer — assure licensees that the 
commission will be satisfied if broadcasters make a "reasonable effort" to 
air both sides, to give attacked individuals a fair chance to answer and to 
make sure the opposing viewpoint of a paid controversial program is aired , 
even if the opposition can't afford a sponsor. 

The FCC chairman's proposition sounded simple enough, although it was 
accompanied by a diatribe against the broadcaster who forgoes journalism, 
presumably for profit only. " Controversy may sell newspapers, but in this 
business it's the funny page that counts . Mr. Average Viewer will not con- 
sider buying your brand or brand X when an editorial has just made him apo- 
plectic," is the venal viewpoint. 

Still, observers here feel that some day Henry may learn that a concept 
goes across better when not accompanied by a punch in the nose for emphasis. 

At the commission, the Fairness Doctrine primer reflects more uncertain- 
ty over broadcaster liability to handle individual situations . And so, with- 
out adding anything new, it spells out the right approaches in 10 — no, 28 — 
uneasy lessons. These detail FCC's past handling of controversy complaints 

— CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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on everything from health and. diet programs to pay tv, from civil rights to 
nuclear test bans. 

Among the cases and. rulings are these handy hints on political repartee 
not covered, by Sec. 3l£'s "equal time" demands: Licensees are reminded that 
" reasonable opportunity" is all that is required when a controversial blast 
in a forum or editorial program concerns a political candidate . 

The broadcaster can pick the time and spokesman and the program-slot for 
answering. Same goes for campaign contribution spots; when major parties 
schedule bipartisan spots, minor leaguers' similar demands will be met at 
the discretion of the station. In all instances, licensee must "en - 
courage and, implement" the airing of the opposing view . It is not enough to 
offer time on demand, and. forget it if the offer is not taken up. 

Fairness means balance, too. FCC decided that a ratio of two broadcasts 
favoring a candidate, versus 20 lambasting him, was unfair in the case of the 
California gubernatorial campaign — where Nixon got the kudos and. Brown the 
basting. FCC told, the "Times -Mirror" in the 1962 ruling that Gov. Brown 
should, have been given the opportunity for a spokesman to answer. 

What about the public official's "Report to the People"? These may be , 
bona fide, or they may contain political attacks or boost one side of a con- 
troversy. No one formula can be applied. FCC in its 19k9 editorializing 
report decided, the licensee would, have to decide if some answering was needed 

Similarly — and. the case in point involved, civil rights — a round, table 
discussion by public officials may need, answering. The station airing a 
forum discussion favoring segregation said the talk urged "calm" and "legis- 
lative approach " and. so was not controversial. FCC said, one-sided discussior 
of a controversial issue can't be construed, as only a "calming effort." 

Pay tv is a controversial issue . FCC disagreed with a rather naive in- 
sistence by a licensee that pay tv was a non-controversial subject in his 
particular locality. The licensee had. programed, a series of presentations bj 
network and. public officials and. legislators, predominantly slamming the sub- 
scription tv. Commission says the other side had to be presented, under the 
Fairness Doctrine . 

In another pay tv case, FCC said full presentation of all sides in 
"other media" does not absolve the broadcaster from carrying both sides . 
This is flattering to the broadcaster, a tribute to the superior impact of 
his message. The FCC chairman pointed out in his Columbia University talk 
last week the dwindling number of newspapers left to inform the public. "Th( 
fundamental fairness of the broadcasting medium" is the one thing that makes 
the decline of the press tolerable , he said.. 

Communism, like cancer, would, seem a safe area for one-sided attack. TJ| 
isn't. FCC says the " method." of fighting communism touted by one station ma; | 
be controversial , often brings complaints. Broadcaster can't take refuge in 
a lack of local answering communists — but must air other strategies, FCC 
wrote Tri-State Broadcasting in 1962. 
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Anello: Fairness Doctrine Induces Conformity 



vJAB counsel tells editorial conference fairness, balance 
:an't be legislated; says doctrine discourages free speech 



n 



HarriiiKin, N.Y, — In a deter- 
mine d assault (in the FCC\ "fair- 
ess doctrine." NAM general eoun- 
I Douglas Anello declared. "Leg- 
slativc and administrative efforts 
o assure fairness and balance are 
loomed to failure if only because, 
10 matter how sincerely moti\ated, 
jhey create suspicions of censor- 
hip." 

usl j Addressing the second annual 
^ Rational Broadcast Editorial Con- 
is"" ere nee last week. Anello said that 
airness and balance can only come 
rom a sense of responsibility "and 
us cannot be legislated." 

Anello said. "It is frequently as- 
erted that the Commission has 
ights over programing which might 
otherwise be inconsistent with the 
irst Amendment because broad- 
asting is different. What isn't clear, 
e jjowever. is what are the differences 
hat cause these people to think 
n'c. hat the First Amendment should 
( \ork out differently for broadcast- 
ng than it does for other media." 

Anello explained that the "crux 
if the matter is that the supporters 
^* if controls over broadcasting ig- 
' lore the fact that the First Amend- 
:S?feient wasn't designed to protect 
sub -he printing press, but rather to iri- 
tis urc the full and free dissemination 
' if ideas." 

Has anyone suggested, the NAB 
•ounsel asked, "that the law re- 
garding the second-class mailing 
, irivilege be revised to require fair- 
" less in matters of controversy be- 
ause some newspapers may take 



•Hxtreme positions?" 

No one denies the necessity for 
.ome regulation. Anello continued, 
'but the rationale for technocrats 
I .hould not be used to extend con- 
. 'i rol over program content." 
, jj Continuing his attack on the 
'fairness doctrine." Anello said that 
'fairness is ;i quality to be desired. 

. . For this reason it should re- 
nain a moral obligation — ne\er a 



legal one. \\ hen the penult) for 
heing unfair is threat of loss of 
license, there is a vcr) real power 
o\er speech. When fairness is an 
end result that must be achieved 
at the licensee's peril, then a lever- 
age is exercised by the government 
that tends to include eonlonnit) 
with certain pre-conceiv cd ideas." 

There is a basie inconsistency . 
Anello argued, in a "policy that en- 
courages the voicing of controversy 
on the air while at the same time 
making it clear that the execution 
of fairness will he closel) super- 
vised. Hie mere idea of supervi- 
sion in this area will diseourage 
some broadcasters. Complex ground 
rules which some in authority 
would impose will discourage many 
more." 




Anello . "tuipidont of (•ntorthip" 



I urning to equal time as de- 
manded bv the ICC for conflicting 
viewpoints. Anello pointed out that 
"all a broadcaster has to sell is time 
If he can be forced to give nme for 
the expression of a contrary rn »n" 
of view, isn't this comparable to 
the levy of damages for sa\ing what 
vou think?" 



Political Endorsement Part of 
Editorializing, Says Straus 



llarriiiiaii, N. Y. — Arguing 
that "the right to editorialize is 
followed quite logical!) b\ the right 
to make political endorsements," 
R. Peter Straus, president of 
WMCA New York and the Straus 
Broadcasting Group, in an address 
before the National Broadcast Fdi- 
torial Conference declared. "In a 
democratic societv. the ultimate 
solution is the ballot box. Since 
contests between candidates are 
really contests between their stands 
on issues, it follows that we do 
have the right to endorse candi- 
dates — or if the situation calls 
for it. to sa\ 'a pox on all sour 
houses." " 

B\ vv.n of illustration. "I el's sa\ 
that I, as a broadcaster, feel quite 
strongly about the need for fkiori- 
daling the cilVs water suppl) and 



let's sa\ one elected official is 
responsible for holding up fluori- 
dation It does little good to conduct 
a radio campaign for fluoridation 
if I cannot flatly call for the elec- 
toral defeat of the anti-fluoridation 
official." 

With the "fairness doctrine" in 
effect now, Straus pointed out, 
"there should be no government 
control over what we sa\ or how 
we s.in it I ibel and slander laws, 
the general rules of taste, pride in 
our research, accuracy and judg- 
ment and the interests of our 
audiences — then* are the onlv 
limitations we should accept " 

" I here arc enough ICC safe- 
guards now against a station's 
misusing its editorial power." 
Straus, a pioneer in broadcast edi- 
torials, told his audience 
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ABC Radio to Launch Creative Commercial Workshop' 



For a fee, network will make available staff of top talent 
to produce radio commercials, many by name entertainers 



New York — In still another 
move to attract additional busi- 
ness to radio, the ABC Radio Net- 
work is in the process of forming 
a Creative Commercial Workshop, 
aimed at giving advertising 
agencies and their clients a help- 
ing hand in the preparation of 
radio commercials. 

The plan was the brainchild of 
ABC Radio president Robert R. 
Pauley. In commenting on it, he 
said, "There is a great need for 
creativity in the area of radio 
commercials, and network radio 



— with its ready access to top 
talent and with proper utilization 
of its programing people — is in 
an excellent position to provide 
valuable assistance in the area of 
commercial production." 

Just a few weeks ago, ABC 
Radio commissioned an in-depth 
study on effective use of radio as 
an advertising medium by Daniel 
Y a n k e lovich, Inc., independent 
marketing research firm. 

Still in the blueprint stage (al- 
though the network is reportedly 
testing it on an advertiser), the 



workshop would consist of a stafj 
of top creative talent. For a fel 
advertisers who ask for the serv 
ice will receive complete ABC 
Radio-produced commercials, mam 
by name entertainers. 

Pauley said he feels the ncec 
for such a service exists becaus< 
many advertising agencies toda] 
are "unwilling or unable" to taki 
advantage of radio's unique quali 
ties via creative commercials. 

"Who is better qualified to edu 
cate advertisers as to these uniqui 
qualities than the radio industn 
itself?" Pauley asked. "It is ou 
responsibility to show advertise!? 
that effective commercials can b< 
produced exclusively for radio." 



Stanton: Broadcast Crusade for Civil Rights Law 




Stanton 



'use 5000 voices' 



Harriman, N.Y. — Calling on the 
nation's broadcasters to take the 
lead in supporting the new Civil 
Rights law. Dr. Frank Stanton, 
president of CBS, declared at the 
second annual National Broadcast 
Editorial Conference, "We of radio 
and television arc at a phase of his- 
tory in this century similar to that 
of the daily newspapers when slav- 
ery was a commanding issue." 

"1 suggest," the CBS president 
said, "that the broadcasters of 
America take this great moment in 
history and use their 5000 voices, 
heard on 156 million radio sets 
and 61 million television sets, in 
one mighty, continuing editorial 
crusade to make this law work; to 



press the advantage its promising 
initial reception has given the forces 
of humanitarianism and freedom; to 
come forward with suggestions, ap- 
proaches and methods to give the 
law effectiveness and to realize its 
towering advantages." 

All day and all night broadcast- 
ers are in touch, one way or an- 
other, with virtually every man. 
woman and child in the land, Stan- 
ton said. "The broadcast editorial 
has direct access to 56 million tele- 
vision homes — almost 93 percent 
of all the homes in the country. 



Forty-five million automobiles haw 
radio sets. No one can do as mucl 
as we to stimulate progress in vol 
untary compliance to the new la\^ 
in allaying passions, and in quia 
ing misgivings." Stanton pointei 
out that broadcasters have advan 
tages that the great crusading dai^ 
newspapers never had. "We cat 
communicate our editorials t< 
whole families. We can talk to teen 
agers, to children, to those who aa 
at home and those who are not. Vm 
have their attention. We need onl 
to make wise, effective use of it. 
' 



Broadcast Writing Dull Pompous, Says McMillin 



Harriman, N.Y. — Calling the 
general level of broadcast editorial 
writing "dull, pompous and con- 
fused," John E. McMillin. former 
editor of Sponsor and currently 
an advertising and broadcast con- 
sultant, suggested that a good edi- 
torial is much like a well-construct- 
ed radio commercial which always 
"seems shorter to listeners" than 
poorly constructed ones. 

McMillin explained to his aud- 
ience at the National Broadcast 
Editorial Conference that there arc 
four "clear cut functions" of a 



broadcast editorial — to interes 
explain, convince and stimulate t 
action. 

"The biggest problem in editoJ 
ializing today is not the 'fairnea 
doctrine,' " he said. "It is not thf 
need for more exhaustive research 
or a greater sense of responsibility] 

The real problem, he said, '* 
simply one of sheer, horribl 
wholly unnecessary dullness." 

McMillin \s continuing interest I 
broadcast editorializing is shown 1 
a just-released report, "New Voiccj 
in a Democracy." 
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Montage of NAB ad kit conform 



MAB Takes Self-Regulation Story 
To Public with New Ad Kit 

1 ;ode Authority launches informational campaign based 
" '>n comprehensive promotion mailed to 400 subscribers 



Washington — The NAB lclevi- 
on Code Authority is urging sub- 

v > .ribers to t;ikc the story of indus- 
(\* self-regulation to the public — 
Jid it's doing it \ia a coniprehen- 

, jve information kit (sec illustra- 
ons). I he kit. which lays hea\y 
inphasis on the Code Seal of Good 

jj, Iractice. was mailed to 4(H) sub- 

. Lribers last week. 

' ! Code Authority director Howard 
. Hell, who called for a public in- 
irmation program of this nature 
hen he first took office in 1 963. 

0 . | pelt red. "We believe it is of ut- 

j ; post importance to carry the story 
f the Code to the public and tell 
>( hat positive steps it has taken on 
ehalf of the American people." 
He continued: "It is time that 

||D ic efforts we have made toward 
ffecti\e self-rcuulation are explain- 




Slill of an animiled spot in NAB kit. 
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ed so that the public will know th.it 
somebody other than the FCC- 
the industry itself — is concerned 
about television where problems 
exist that affect the public's inter- 
est." 

'I he promotion kit consists of 
live animated spots for local broad- 
cast, a variety of ads dealing with 
Code accomplishments and objec- 
tives, on-air scripts, a suggested tv 
editorial and other devices. 

Armed with the material, stations 
will be telling local audiences how 
tv is keeping its house in order by 
limiting commercial time and pro- 
hibiting such things as attacks on 
religion, harmful toy advertising, 
hard liquor ads. endorsement of 
products by doctors and dentists 

Overall title for the campaign 
is "/eal for the Seal." 




NAB'i id and promotional kit 



Hiebort Sees Live Not 
Tv for Alaska by 1967 

\iichnnim- S t ttm » IWC, 

M.iska's (.ciiteniii.il vcar, ,i hi 
goal fur h\e tv m \nUior-i#e and 
I airh.uiks. \ d Hu.lH.-rl, pre i 
dent of Northern 1 division. Im 
announced the purchase of .m un 
disclosed number of shares in the 
( oniiiumii.itions Satellite Corpora 
lion 

Citing the recent earthquake as 
costly to Northern l\\ operation. 
Hiebert. said "Ouite frankly, we 
purchased just a modest amount 
of Comsat stock, mainly to show 
our good faith and confidence m 
this tremendous technical break 
through and its main implications 
for enriching the lives of our Alas 
kan tv \ levvers '* 

Asked when he thought Comsat 
would be a reality for direct tv 
programing. Hiebert pointed out 
that the prospectus did not even 
show Alaska as having one of the 
initial receiving terminal stations, 
although Hawaii will he so equip- 
ped. However, it does not take 
much imagination to assume tint 
Alaska, with its tremendous stra- 
tegic position, would be fairly high 
on the priority list. 

" I he Alaskan centennial vear 
U«Mi7) is our objective." Hiebert 
said, "and we shall work toward 
that end." 



Curtis Will Sp onsor 
MBS Political Coverage 

Nov* York —Mutual Broad- 
casting System and Curtis 
Publishing Co have made it 
official with the announce- 
ment that Curtis vu|| spon- 
sor Mum a IN coverage of the 
national political conventions, 
the election and Januarv's 
inauguration. 

Known in trade circles for 
some time, Curtis will use 
the buy to promote both 
newsstand and subscription 
sales of the S(;//<r ( /u\ / » < /w/ic 
An/ 

\ news task force of more 
than KM) will provide the 
manpower tor Mutual's cov- 
erage of the political con- 
ventions in J u K and \ugust 
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ABC Is Entering New Era of Radio Drama 



Theatre Five,' network's 1964-style radio drama series, 
gets immediate interest of 78 affiliated stations 



New York — ABC is bringing 
back radio drama — 1964 style. 
After two years of planning and 
work, the network will launch 
Theatre Five, a scries of five-day- 
a-week 25-minute dramas, today 
(July 13). 

In commenting on the new dra- 
matic venture, Robert R. Pauley, 
ABC Radio president, declared, 
"While our competition has been 
trying to revive drama via 1940 
radio techniques and programs, 
ABC is taking a progressive step 
to introduce 1964 radio drama and 
techniques. We are innovating with 
radio, not reviving a ghost." 

It was pointed out that of more 
than 300 stations queried, 78 affili- 
ates indicated immediate interest. 
The others were waiting to hear 
the broadcast products and play 
them for potential advertisers. Un- 
der the arrangement, the programs 
would be sold locally with ABC re- 
ceiving a share of the proceeds. 



New York — Major U.S. ad- 
vertising agencies continue to ex- 
pand their overseas operations with 
Foote, Cone & Bclding's announce- 
ment that it has signed agreements 
to acquire Balling Reklame Bureau 
A.S., Copenhagen, one of the 10 
largest agencies in Denmark. 

The Danish agency has annual 
billings of about $1,750,000 and a 
staff of 47. It is believed that the 
new agency, dubbed F.C.B.-Balling, 
will be the first wholly-owned 
American agency to be represented 
in the Scandinavian markets. Dan- 
ish personnel will be retained. 

Among the clients of F.C.B.- 
Balling are: Corn Products, Danish 
Bacon, Federation of Danish In- 
dustries, Associated Life Insurance 



It works like this: The 78 sta- 
tions carrying the show, so far, will 
pay ABC Radio the equivalent of 
each station's top-price, one-minute 
rate. They will then have local air- 
ing rights to the show and the right 
to sell the commercial availabilities 
in the show. These slots consist of 
a minute spot before and after the 
drama, and a middle-break for a 
pair of minute spots. 

The show is actually a form of 
syndication, and is not the same 
thing as radio "co-op" shows of 
the 1940s and later. ABC Radio 
affiliates are being given "first-re- 
fusal" on the show, but where an 
ABC outlet declines the series it 
is being offered to other radio sta- 
tions, network and independent, in 
the market. That it will receive a 
wide pickup eventually is something 
of which ABC is confident. 

"Three pilot broadcasts were fed 
to ABC Radio's full line-up of sta- 
tions within the past several days," 



Companies, the Danish Savings 
Banks, Fiat cars and tractors, Gram 
refrigerators and home freezers. 
Gulf Oil and Quaker Oats. 

As part of its planned program 
of overseas expansion, FC&B last 
spring acquired an Italian agency, 
based in Milan, and expanded its 
Paris office to permit full service. 
The agency also has foreign offices 
in London, Frankfurt, Mexico City 
and Toronto. 

In another move on the agency 
front. Wade Advertising, Inc. an- 
nounced the merger of Barton A. 
Stcbbins Advertising into its Los 
Angeles office. With Stcbbins bill- 
ings estimated at $2 million, the 
merger brings Wade's total billings 
to about $ 1 8 million. 



Pauley said. "I expect many addi 
tional affiliates will go on to sub 
scribe and sell Theatre Five locall' 
as the result of hearing these sam 
pie broadcasts." 

Executive producer Ed Byroi 
pointed out that each 25-minut 
program will be a complete am 
independent story and that subjec 
matters will vary greatly. "Theatr 
Five themes will run the gamut c 
dramatic suspense," he said, "wit 
only one factor remaining constant 
We demand modern, up-to-date ra 
dio fare from our authors." 

Both the staff and many of th 
stars are radio drama veterans. Th 1 
first show, "Hit and Run," a sus 
pense drama about a vicious bi 
influential hoodlum, will featur 
Cliff Carpenter, Leon Janney an 
David Korman. Later shows vvi 
also feature performers who ci 
their acting eye-teeth in radio. 

Staffers, all veterans of radi 
drama, include Jack Wilson as stor 
editor; Warren Somerville and Te 
Bell, directors, and Ed Blane; 
sound effects chief. Author of th 
premier show is Robert Cenedell: 
novelist and radio-tv writer. 

An original theme, "Fifth Dimei 
sion," has been composed by Ale; 
ander Vlas Datzenko. It will t 
played by the ABC Symphor] 
Orchestra, which will supply bad! 
ground music for each of the pn 
grams in the series. 

Thomas Organ Sparks Spc 
Drive with Syndication Bui 

Los Angeles — In what hi 
been described as possibly one J 
the largest national spot buys 
syndication history, the Thonil 
Organ Co., maker and nationvviJ 
distributor of organs for the homl 
has purchased two half-hour seril 
for its fall sales campaign. 

The multi-city deal involves I 
excess of 75 markets and calls f| 
Thomas Organ to use How M 
Marry a Millionaire and M< 
Without a Gun, handled by Nl 
tional Telefilm Associates, Inc., 
promotion with, its local dealers ] 



FC&B Acquires Danish Agency; 
Stebbins Agency Joins Wade 
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vB's Cash Sees Upsurge in Australian Ad Spending 



> 1 



i visit to familiarize ad men with U.S. tv selling concepts, 
>ash also cites burden caused by government edict 
nat 50% of all programs must be Australian produced 



Nc« York — With the rapid 
rowth of commercial tv. the con- 
fining use of the United States 
s g "test market." and if adver- 
sers exploit the opportunities 
U .vailablc to them. Australian ad- 
Mj^L-rtising revenues could hit the 
tSOO million mark by 1970. ae- 
m uding to Norman H. Cash, prcsi- 
:nt of !\». 

Just returned from a trip to 
lelboume and Sydney sponsored 
Australian tv stations A I N and 
ISV. Cash predicted an even 
ister gain in advertising e.xpendi- 
'iircs (currently about $269 mil- 
on) than the I'nited States, point- 
hg to rising standards of living 
ii the country, more new products 
the market and more need for 
e\v products as among the rea- 
ms. 

Cash reported that Australian 
is thoroughly Americanized in 
ie sense that many major U.S. 
J agencies have offices down 
nder and that most major U.S. 
Jvertisers are represented in the 
>untry. Among agencies with 
Australian affiliations are Mc- 
ann-Erickson. J. Walter Thomp- 
M, Compton and Ted Bates. 
Imong advertisers. Lever spends 
jbout Sl.y million yearly, Col- 
me about $1.5 million and Coca 
ola about $600,000. 



lint for all the American in- 
fluences. Australian t\ has one 
serious problem in the form of a 
governmental edict which says that 
by I l >"5 all program material 
carried must be at least 50 per- 
cent Australian produced, placing 
a severe burden on the nation's 
talent resources. There are now 
23 commercial t\ stations on the 
air and l ( ) more will be added in 
the future. The new stations. Cash 
said, will be particularly hard- 
pressed to assemble the talent — 
news, programing and entertain- 
ment — accessary to comply with 



the government's rulin r Current 
ly, about do jK'rceut of \ustrah m 
t\ is ini|M)rted. with the bulk of it 
coming from the I mud Slates 
the remainder from tin I inted 
Kingdom 

Cash pointed out that for years 
Australia has used United States 
as a "test market'' to determine 
what products should W intro- 
duced. One result has been th.it 
on the basis of observing the I S 
experience. Australian t\ has grown 
at a more rapid rate. 

Purpose of the Cash visit was 
to familiarize Australian media 
executives with t\ selling concepts 
in the United States (see Sponsor 
Week. June 22). and he reported 
large, enthusiastic audiences at all 
meetings. 



American Tobacco Has Record 2nd Quarter 

Company reports increase in domestic cigaret sales 
despite recent ad furor, Surgeon General's report 



New York — Despite the furor 
o\er cigaret advertising, the Sur- 
geon General's report on smoking 
as a health hazard and last week's 
Agriculture Department release 
indicating a drop in cigaret sales 
(see Sponsor Week. July 6). the 
American Tobacco Co. is not at 
all unhappy with its second quar- 
ter balance sheet: dollar sales and 
net income for the quarter will 
be the highest for any second quar- 



TALKING IT UP "DOWN UNDER' 




n American talks television advertising with 
ineral manager of Australian tv station ATN 
'arden. Nestles, Australia; Darcy Fitigerald, 
anson-Rubensohn McCann-Erickson, Australia 



his Australian hosts left to right, J H Oswm, 
, Norman E Cash, president of U $ TvB. Tony 
Fitigerald Productions. Australia B Cormack, 



ter in the entire company history. 

Company president Robert M 
Walker said that the increase in 
American lobacco's domestic cig- 
aret sales reflects gains by Tall 
Mall and Tareyton. plus the satis- 
factory introduction of Cjrlton. 
the new Montclair and the new 
Half and Half filter cigarets 
Lucky Strike sales were lower in 
keeping with the trend of the re- 
gular si/e nonfilter cigaret market 
Walker added that the company's 
cigar and smoking tobacco sales 
continue to show increases 

In making the announcement. 
Walker was critical of month-to- 
month cigaret sales figures, talline 
them meaningless \s a case in 
point, he said that this \fa\ had 
two less shipping days, represent- 
ing eight percent of gross volume, 
than Max a year ago. and this will 
he reflected in government hemes 
for May slated for issuance later 
this month On the other hand, he 
said, this June had two more sh p- 
pine days than June of last \car 

lie declared that because of this 
disparity, companx policy is to 
announce bv quarter, makinc for 
more meaningful comparisons 
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Ad Campaign, Promotion Activity 
Stepped Up for LA. Debut of STV 



SPONSOR WEEK 



Los Angeles — With D-Day in 
Los Angeles this Friday (Aug. 14 
in San Francisco), Sylvester L. 
(Pat) Weaver continues his drive 
to win both subscribers and public 
support for his Subscription Tele- 
vision, Inc., via an additional 
newspaper ad campaign and the 
continuing announcement of new 
programing acquisitions. 

Spurred by success of a news- 
paper campaign in early June 
which Weaver said lit up STV 
switchboards like Christmas trees, 
another series of full-page ads was 
run in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Santa Monica and Oakland last 



Cooper Is Screen Gems VP; 
Harry Truman Series Sold 

New York — The appointment 
of Jackie Cooper as vice president 
in charge of Screen Gems' West 
Coast operations was confirmed 
last week, and sales of the Harry 
Truman documentary series were 
announced. 

Cooper, typical of the aetor- 
turncd-businessman breed, entered 
television in 1951 as an actor and 
director. He was the star of The 
People's Choice for three years 
and, in 1959, produced and star- 
red in Hennessey. 

Cooper's appointment was hail- 
ed by Jerome Hyams, executive 
vice president and general man- 
ager of Screen Gems, as in keep- 
ing with the company's stepped- 
up efforts to attract and acquire 
"the best young creative and execu- 
tive talent available in the tele- 
vision industry today." 

The Truman series, Decision: 
The Conflicts of Harry S. Truman, 
has been licensed to Wometco En- 
terprises, Inc., Ncwhouse Broad- 
casting Corp. and King Broadcast- 
ing Co. The scries, consisting of 
26 half-hour dramatic document- 
aries, covers the critical historical 
events in the Truman administra- 
tion and will premiere Nov. 19. 



week — this time with a coupon 
instead of a phone number. Speak- 
ing of the earlier campaign, Wea- 
ver said: "We received more than 
3000 calls in Los Angeles and 
more than 2100 in San Francisco 
in two days." 



Washington— WHAS-TV Louis- 
ville, Ky., faces a $1000 fine from 
the FCC for failing to identify a 
political sponsor during the 1963 
Kentucky gubernatorial campaign. 
The program, called "The Chand- 
ler Years in Review," was dis- 
creetly credited to the "Commit- 
tee for Good Government." 

But a four-man FCC majority 
believes the real sponsor, Edward 
T. Breathitt, Chandler rival for 
the Democratic nomination for 
governor, should have stood up to 
be counted. Dissenting commis- 
sioners Hyde, Locvinger and Cox 
disapproved commission's "too 
casual handling" of the ease. 

Involved was the Zimmer-Me- 
Claskey-Lewis advertising agency 
of Louisville, which made the first 
contact for WHAS-TV time. The 
program, a political broadcast on 
"The True Story of What A. B. 
Chandler Has Done for, and to, 
Kentuckians" was produced and 
filmed in the WHAS studios. The 
agency was also serving as Breat- 
hitt-for-governor campaign head- 
quarters. 

Originally, the sponsorship was 
to be by "Business Friend for 
Breathitt," but the Chandler op- 
ponent's name was later dropped 
in favor of the "Committee for 
Good Government" and the trans- 
action was concluded between sta- 
tion and agency on that basis. The 
program was announced and visu- 
ally noted as a paid political tele- 
cast when aired. 

The station protested that it did 



And the announcement of pi 
gram and talent acquisitions seel 
to be stepping-up with STV's i 
pending debut. Latest are an o 
Broadway production of "Hcc| 
Gabler," starring Anne Meacha 
Carol Channing in "Show Gil 
a two-hour intimate revue; Chi 
hov's "A Country Scandal," ■ 
ring Franchot Tone; "Glad "i 
ings," starring Tallulah Bankhef 
and Gian Carlo Menotti's musi 
drama, "The Consul." 

STV, which has had its proble 
getting off the ground, must sti 
be tested by the voters in a Nov- 
ember referendum in California. 



right by See. 317, sponsorshif 
identification, and that it had nc 
direct dealings with or monc; 
from Breathitt. FCC held tha 
when the licensee knows an agenc; 
is acting on behalf of a principal 
the lattcr's true identity must b 
aired. 

The commission's "informal" 
handling of the case, and its re 
fusal to give the station its re 
quested oral argument for mon 
complete sifting of the facts 
brought a lengthy written dissen 
from commissioners Loevinuer am 
Cox. 

Record Earnings for RCA 

New York — Radio Corp. o 
America lists record earnings fo 
the second quarter and first hal 
of the year — and forecasts a 
equally bright future. Profits fo 
the three months ended June 3' 
rose 32 percent, or $16 millio 
as compared with $12.8 millio 
in the second quarter of 1963. 

For the six months ended Jun 
30. the company reported a 2 
percent boost in net earnings - 
$37.6 million — as compared wit 
$29.4 million in the first six month 
of 1963. 

It was noted that this was th 
13th consecutive quarter in whic 
RCA profits topped the figures c 
the previous year. 

RCA also indicated that 
tional Broadcasting Co. profit 
jumped 20 percent over those c 
the first half of 1963. 





$1000 Political Broadcast Fine Levied 
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Auguring the second half of 1964 

What arc the problems, controversies and 
portents facing air media as 1964 swings into its 
second half? From Sponsor Scope's probing of 
the field, these highlights: 

Network tv: The perplexing area for top 
management is daytime. And you might say 
it's almost wholly economic. The audience keeps 
building. Program re-use value is relatively 
minor. ABC-TV has become a real factor in 
the distribution of business. The cost of opera- 
tion — studio facilities, unions, lines — keeps 
escalating. Schedules are pretty well at the sell- 
out level. Yet, with the probable exception of 
CBS-TV, daytime is not profitable. The ques- 
tion that NBC-TV corporate planning, parti- 
cularly, is now riding herd on: is the time pro- 
pitious to adopt an across-the-board daytime 
increase? Another point of sensitive appraisal: 
piggybacks and multi-product integrated com- 
mercials. How far can the networks go in con- 
stricting their positions and number? A lot will 
depend on the business situation, according to 
the network pulse watchers. 

Network radio: This medium's deep prob- 
lem is one of inventory. Affiliated stations 
must be induced to part with more time — an 
almost impossibly hard nut to crack — or resort 
to the strategy of raising rates. Questions top 
management is wrestling with: (a) should the 
income from radio be treated as something 
marginal and (b) how profitable should the 
network be — $2, 3, 4 or 5 million before 
taxes? Ironic side: it was not so long ago when 
the same top managements were beset with 
the nagging problem of keeping the losses down. 

Spot tv: Consensus of outlook among 
"statesmen" reps on the piggyback flap: when 
the smoke clears away most stations will have 
ended up taking piggybacks in participating 
shows, exercising restrictions in prime time and 
adopting a "middle ground" in the application of 
premium rates. The nub of their reasoning: 
with so many piggybacks on the shelf, the eco- 
nomics of the business suggests compromise 
positions. An entire market can hold out, but 
not a station in the market. Another prospect: 
accelerated drift toward the Pctry "P" Rate- 
card or the H-R "Grid" Ratccard, the type 
that prices each spot individually. 

Spot radio: Most crucial need: arriving 



at an audience measurement system that will 
be generally accepted by the buyers as serving 
as a basis for making a decision. The "states- 
men" in seller ranks here are convinced they 
have a trend upward going for them and that 
the advent of a system that (a) is harnessed 
to today's radio and (b) actually works will 
explode the trend into a brilliant renaissance. 



Soap advertising vs. sales formulas 

As a media seller, you may have wondered 
what formulas the three soap giants apply in 
determining media advertising as against pro- 
jected or anticipated sales. The ratio can only 
be charted in a relatively broad range, because 
P&G as the leader with an appreciably larger 
margin of sales will spend much less per case 
than its competitors. Incidentally, the giants, 
broadly speaking, apportion outlay this way: 
one-third, product and package; one-third, ad- 
vertising; one-third, profit. A rule-of-thumb in 
media advertising allotment per case or per- 
centage of factory sales, by product: 



PRODUCT 

Powdered detergents 
Liquid detergents 
Bar soap 
Shampoos 
Dentifrices 
Deodorants 
Hair sprays 
Shaving cream 
Hair conditioners 



MEDIA ALLOWANCE 

65c to $1 
85c to $1.50 
$2 to $3 

25 to 30% factory sales 
20 to 25% factory sales 
30 to 35% factory sales 
35% factory sales 
20 to 25% factory sales 
30 to 35% factory sales 



Tailor the sell to youth market 

There's a school of admen who think a lot 
of the radio commercials directed at the youth 
market arc blunting effectiveness by blunder- 
bussing. The core of their critique: (1) agencies 
arc inclined too much to cutting corners in the 
application of the commercials to media buys, 
(2) the basic jingle may be all right for all aud- 
ience levels but the remainder of the copy ap- 
proach should be changed to conform to the 
audience you're trying to pinpoint — in this 
case the youth market — which also means 
adapting or rearranging the commercial to fit 
the mood of the programing. Put into the argot 
of the researchers: tying in the creative aspect 
with the demographic aspect of the audience. 



NBC-TV pass e s CBS in daytime dollars 

Something's happened at NBC-TV - or did 
in March — that must have this week given 
CBS-'I V's sales department a stir. For the first 
time in man) months NBC-TV's daytime (Mon- 
day through Friday) hillings, as reported In 
TvB, ran ahead of CBS' in March. As far as 
NBC can recall, nothing special happened in 
March that should have reversed CBS' chronic 
dav time hillings predominance. The daytime 
comparison for that month: ABC-TV, $.V)fr2,- 
000; CBS-TV, $8,466,000; NBC-TV, $X,6S7,- 
000. Meantime. NBC v\ill likely be evaluating 
the ratings results accruing from the four chang- 
es in the daytime schedule made two weeks 
back, plus their impact on adjacent programs, 
to determine whether a daytime rate boost is 
in the cards. Sav. around Jan. I. 



World Series outdoes Rose Bowl 

For the first time in years the Rose Bowl this 
season ceased to be the hottest event in telev ised 
sports. That niche was taken over by one of the 
World Series games. (There, of course, was a 
pitcher by the name of Sandy Koufax.) Missing 
among the leaders this time was the Sugar Bowl. 
Nielsen has compiled a list of the "Top 10" sports 
programs for the 1963-64 season showing the top 
ratings scored by various sports series and the 
number of games in such series that qualified for 
inclusion in the "Top 10." Here's that roster: 

MING AVG HOMES NO. QUALIFYING 

39.5 20.260.000 Top of four games 

34 5 17,750.000 

27.3 14,000.000 

23.5 12.060.000 
22 9 11.750.000 
22 2 11.390.000 

19.6 10,050.000 
18.1 9.290.000 
17 4 8,930.000 
16 9 8 670.000 



EVENT 

World Series 
Rose Bowl 
Cotton Bowl 
NFL Runnersup 
NFL Reg Schedule 
Pro Bowl 
NCAA Football 
Sunday Sports Spec 
Winter Olympics 
Kentucky Derby 



7 out of 15 games 

2 out of 14 
I out of 17 

3 out of 16 



Note: NFL Championship game occurred dur ng non-measured 
NTI week; hence not included. 



Piggyback premiums on CBS-TV O&Os 

CBS-TV O&Os have finally all come up with 
a formula for piggybacks as of Sept. I. They'll 
limit their local programs to one piggyback per 
half hour, or just one of the three commercials 
limited to the half hour. Where an ID would 



normally come back to hack with a piggyback the 
II) will be bumped out Bach of the OMK will 
charge a premium for piggybacks In the cas«. 
of WCBS-IV New York, 15 |Krccnt Where 
the complexity may come in for s|>ot users I adi 
()\() will make its own decision as to whether a 
minute announcement with more than one pnnl- 
uct constitutes either an integrated spot or a 
piggyback. In New York the same commercial 
could be lagged integrated and in St I ouis, Phila- 
delphia or Chicago, a piggyback. 

P&G amortizing pilots as "specials" 

P\(i is partially amortizing a couple of pilots 
brought in by Benton ..v. Bowles hut which 
couldn't pass muster for a series with the networks 
by running them off on a couple Saturday nights 
on NBC-TV in September The half-hour pair 
SfyriutU'iif and flank's I aiulinti. It's basically a 
bookkeeping thing. I\vCi advertising includes 
several brands to underwrite pieces of the pilots, 
plus time costs, and what's not underwritten is 
written off to investment. I he probable brand 
participants: Secret. Crest, "I ide. The first is 
loaded with introductory money and the other two 
are saturated with profits Burnett will likely get 
the nod as agency of record, since Burnett's tv 
department head. Bill Mclbain. doubles as chair- 
man of the P\G program committee. Incidentally. 
General Foods unloads its non-series status pilots 
by slipping them in as summer filler. 

No pension tap for tv golf 

Buyers of golf telecasts needn't worry now 
that the price they pay will include a tithe for re- 
tired golf pros. The Professional Golfers Assn. 
has abandoned its proposal that television tourna- 
ments which use PG,\ members skim off a share 
of the rights money for a pension fund 1 he 
PG \'s remaining tack: just let us sit in as advisors 
on tv deals so as to make sure a reasonable por- 
tion of the rights payment is plowed back into the 
tournament's prize money Reported reason for 
the backtracking: the limited number of PG\ 
members who do the tours felt that it wasn't lair 
to whack up anything from their labors among a 
horde of confined club and driving range pros In- 
cidentally rights costs have been on a spirahng 
course f or instance: within two \ears the PG \ 
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tournament went from $15,000 to $75,000 and 
the U.S. Open from $25,000 to $60,000. The 
Master, now at $40,000, goes to $100,000 in 
1965 — if there's a taker. 



Nets light on insurance accounts 

The insurance field appears to be slowing 
down in resorting to network tv as more or less a 
prime medium. Only six companies, as of last 
week, have aligned themselves with the medium 
for the fall. In contrast, last year the roster num- 
bered 14 national policywriters. TvB attributed 
joint time billings of $16.4 million to them, as 
compared to $15.7 million from that category in 
1962. The field accounted for another $7.3 mil- 
lion in spot tv during 1963 vs. $5.1 million in '62. 
Following is where and how the tribe's committed 
for this fall: 



COMPANY 

Prudential 

Institute Life Insurance 
John Hancock 
State Farm Mutual 
Aetna 

Liberty Mutual 
Allstate 



NETWORK PROGRAMING 

CBS-TV 20th Century 

CBS-TV Election returns 

NBC-TV Huntley-Brinkley 

NBC-TV Jack Benny 

NBC-TV Bowl games, tennis 

ABC-TV Hunting & Fishing special 

ABC-TV Wide World of Sports 



P.S. ABC-TV reports it has a third one that can't be announced 
now. 



Contac's $350,000 into daytime 

Mcnlcy & James isn't giving the cold remedy 
competition a chance to put in some solid tv licks 
against its delayed action Contac. In addition to 
nighttime network participations, and spot tv, 
Contac is invading the network daytime precincts 
via NBC-TV this fall with a total of 60 commer- 
cial minutes. Worth: about $350,000. Another 
substantial NBC-TV daytime buy of the post 
week: Lchn & Fink, 60 minutes at around $4000 
a minute. 



Network contracts baffle lawyers 

One of the believe-it-or-nots of the network 
television business. Even at this late date, many 
millions of dollars in time commitments are 
carried through each season without an exchange 
of contractual signatures. Each successive year the 
network lawyers insist on inserting into contracts 
more rigorous and pervasive clauses. Agency 



lawyers counter with their own clauses. The hag- 
gling goes on for months and very often the com- 
mitment has run its course without a contract 
formally being signed. And what is strangest of 
all is this: if a money dispute should later accrue 
from the unsigned transaction, the differences are 
worked out without resort to litigation. In other 
words, network and customer seem disposed to 
abide by the "customs of the trade" doctrine. To 
give you an idea of the complexity and length of 
these network contracts: CBS-TV's now runs to 
20 pages, loaded with all sorts of indemnification 
clauses and whatnot. For contrast with other 
media: a magazine contract runs less than a half- 
page of print; newspapers, less than that. 

Admen hail farm radio trends 

Two trends in farm radio that bode a 
heightened interest in that phase of the medium, 
according to impressions gathered by Sponsor 
Scope from agencymen with agricultural, chem- 
ical, medicinal and machinery accounts: (1) the 
use of shorter, concise and more frequent pro- 
graming: 5-, 10- and I5-minutc segments spread 
over the day's schedule, instead of a rambling 
two-hour format; (2) farm directors and their as- 
sociates arc spending more service time, out in the 
field, organizing groups and streamlining their ap- 
proach to the multiplicity of interests within their 
ken. 

The saga of a colossus 

If you've got a taste for nostalgia and have 
been around the business a long, long time, this 
recital should strike your fancy. It's a brief flight 
in contrast on the theme of last week's topping- 
out ceremonies for the 58-story CBS headquarters 
on New York's Avenue of the Americas, and the 
CBS that was when William S. Paley took the 
fledgling network over from the Columbia Phono- 
graph Co. 36 years ago. The principal investors 
were Paley's father and uncle, the Levy brothers 
(Ike and Dr. Leon) and Jerry Lockheim, a Phila- 
delphia utilities contractor. In the first year of 
operation the network billed around $400,000. 
In addition to the phonograph company itself 
the accounts were Majestic Radio, Ceco and the 
Palcy-owned Congress Cigar Co. The investors 
eyed the successive balance sheets and wondered, 



as Ike Levy used to tell it in later jours. Inns 
long thej'd han* to go on chipping in for the 
losses. The network's headquarters was then lo- 
cated on a couple floors in the Paramount Thea- 
tre tower on Hroadway, with a total 20 to 25 em- 
ployees. (Lone survivor is Lawrence I.owman. 
now concerned with labor; and he's due to re- 
tire in February). Now the contrast. CBS last vear 
took in $425.()0().()0() from broadcast and pro- 
gram sales — this covering the two networks and 
the O&Os. As for the CBS-constructed new head- 
quarters, building, ground and furnishings will 
represent a total investment of $4l).lH)().()()0. 

Likel y 15 leaders in spot radio 

A Sponsor S< opt check with key reps and 
the RAH would indicate that when the roster of 
active spot radii* accounts is drawn up for the first 
half of 1964 the following will have a strong 
stake among the top 15 spenders: General Motors, 
R. J. Reynolds, Lord. Chrysler. American To- 
bacco. Esso. AT&T operating companies, 
Anhcuscr-Biisch, Balkintine, Firestone. Carling. 
Eastern Airlines, Campbell Soup. American Oil, 
Lorillard. P.S.: The RAH will have available this 
week a dollar estimate by advertisers of spot 
expenditures Tor the initial quarter of 1964. 

Commentators carry ball Nov. 3 

You can figure the November election returns 
as one instance where the three tv networks" com- 
petitive position will have to stand solely on the 
personality pull of each one's commentators, or 
anchormen. With nobody having the advantage of 
flashing the results first, the burden of edging out 
the other networks on over-all rating will revolve 
around Walter Cronkite vs. Huntlcy-Brinklev vs. 
Howard Smith-Edward Morgan. The end figure 
could turn out surprisingly close. 

H ourly tv usa g e spurts over '63 

For trend-spotting of over-all viewing, April 
makes a good month. Hence there's a bright omen 
in the fact that viewing levels by hour of the day 
and night this April were consistently ahead of the 
same month in 1963. The margin between the 



two pcnoils can't Ik attributed t-iitiri.lv to ad Ld 
tv homes I he increased peucntai'cs, in 'cntiil 
of hourly average audience are grcatci than tin. 
increased percentage of tv homes over the two 
jears. I he incontestable point here there s Ken 
anything but a driftavvaj of viewing these past two 
years, regardless of what the alarmists have been 
saving about the level of programme lor docu- 
mentation, note this three-year hourlv comparison 
of average per minute home tv usage as culled 
from Nielsen 



TIME 


APRIt, 1962 


APRIL. 1963 


APRIL. 1964 


9 10 « m. 


6.321.000 


6 524 000 


8 1 10000 


10-11 am 


7.1 54 000 


6 972 000 


8 730 000 


11-12 a m 


8.869.000 


8 715000 


10 210000 


12-1 pm 


1 1 319.000 


U 504 000 


13 080 000 


12pm. 


11,025.000 


1 1 902 000 


1 3 1 80 000 


2 3 p m 


9.996.000 


10.001 000 


1 2 980 000 


3-1 p m. 


10 04 5.000 


10 109 000 


1 2 980 000 


J5 pm 


1 1 71 1 000 


12 350 000 


14 880 000 


5-6 p m 


1 4 210000 


14,043 000 


17 1 80 000 


6-7 p m 


18.963.000 


18.177.000 


21 490 000 


7 8 pm. 


25,676.000 


24 651,000 


27 650 000 


8-9 p m 


30.037.000 


30 527 000 


3? 220 000 


9-10 p m 


30 625.000 


30 976 000 


32 270 000 


10-1 1 p m 


25 235.000 


25 149000 


26 730 000 


The switch is from 


MW&S 





The SI, 5 million chunk of the lirst National 
City Bank account which LaRoche is getting 
comes from Mogul Williams & Savior. It's the 
national campaign, and not the New York City 
campaign, which remains with BBIX) MWA-S 
will continue to handle the bank's trust campaign. 
Hie national campaign, it's interesting to note, 
does not use tv. The city campaign rates as a tv 
pioneer among the N.Y.C banking fraternity. 

CBS-TV culture down to a trickle 

They won't need a computer at C US- IV this 
coming season to calculate the revenue from 
cultural progianiing. At the moment the mill on 
the culture side isn't grinding much. About the 
only thing cooking is the perennial sale of the 
Young Peoples Concert series (four) to Shell 
Figures. SSOO.OOO to $9(X).(XX). CBS-TV had 
been considering a culture series from an outside 
supplier but that's been forgotten. It all sums up 
as a sbarp dip from, say, four seasons ago when 
the medium glowed with cultural programing sup- 
port from the auioniotives and the giant chem- 
icals. 
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Monaural Cartridge Tape System ... RT-1 7 



Stereo Cartridge Tape System . . . RT-37 



With silent, automatic operation, compact, distinctive 
styling and high quality sound reproduction. Three cue 
tones include a "trip cue" for automatically triggering 
other equipments capable of being remotely started (in 
both this and the RT-37 stereo system). Remote control 
recording and playback. 



Has all the convenient record /playback features on 
RT-17. Handles voice and music with unmatched realj 
Adds new stereo believability to recorded material.! 
provides remote control recording and playback. 



Get all the facts about the RCA line of transistorized audio tape recoi 
Call your RCA Representative. Or write RCA Broadcast and Television E 
mcnt, Building 15-5, Camden, N.J. 



ilape recorders monIural 




] \ Itiple Cartridge Playback System . . . RT-8 

' handling quantities of tapes. Can be operated man- 
my, sequentially, or by pulses supplied from an auto- 
riion system. Each unit houses four plug-in cartridge 
I ks which can be stacked in systems of iv-l'J-lti or mor»- 
1 ts. A random trip cue feature is optional. 




The Most Trusted Name in 



Professional Audio Recorder . . . RT-21 

Quality l<> meet tin- most critical r»*«|U '*« t < i t.s. A •«<> 
simplified operating feature. Varub •• •q* - ' 1 o>nir»l for 
quirk cifing of tapes, an opti >nal fourth h> i 1 I - p i 
playback iho. rugged constru ti n f >r «►■> u i r«-v i g 
and braking. Consult-, porl.il <>' 'a'k i»» Mil rig 
stereo or nn»i aural. 

Radio 




how do you fit a walrus into a water bucket? 

You can! ... if you're willing to settle for the tip of his flipper. Like ranking TV markets. You 
can take a small part of the market by using the metro approach . . . but if you want the whole 
walrus, you've got to rank by total market! Point! More than 807c of the Charlotte \VBT\ 
Market is located outside the metro area, and the Charlotte TV Market contains 550,000 71 
homes . . . ranking 22nd in the nation . . . 1st in the Southeast!* Come on in . . . the water's fine 
You'll flip over our walrus-size coverage area! 

* l»64 S j|t"> M.injgi'monl Sum** of IVIiHision Mj'MI 

QhDEIB'Tj'W 

CHARL®TTE I 

JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY 
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Sponsor 



YOUTH— 

the neglected 
$50 billion market 

Radio/tv, says one of the nation's most actively youth-oriented 
agencies, can lead clients who have courage to a treasure island 



DN Al l ADVI R I ISINCi 1IISIOKY no two 
groups of statistics have changed so 
dramatically as have those involv- 
ing the growth rate in the past 
decade of both television and the number 
of young people in the United States. 

Social science statisticians see the un- 
der-25-ycars-of-age population of this 
country reaching 40 percent of the total 
before the end of 1965, and 50 percent 



shortly thereafter The 22 million young- 
sters between the ages of 13 and 19 
today will increase 30 percent in that 
time, while the total population growth 
rate will be only S percent. The 25 to 
39 age group is actually expected to 
drop 2 percent. 

With a first child being born mostly 
1 1 mothers under the age of 25. and the 
rising percentage of teenage wives with 




KM 




TABLE I 

Age 

Under 5 years old 

5 to 9 years 
10 to 14 years 
15 to 19 years 

Totals 



THE YOUTH MARKET 

Boys 

10,554,000 
10,171,000 

9,153,000 

7,748,000 

37,626,000 



Girls 

10,168,000 
9,841,000 
8,848,000 
7,663,000 

36,520,000 



two or more children — they gave 
birth to one out of seven babies 
born in 1 962 — we find a perhaps 
strange but wonderful new market. 
New beeause it has been parallel- 
ing television's growth and emerg- 
ing in every village and eity, nook 
and eranny. 

More, but still too few, adver- 
tisers are approaehing the youth 
market with an intense, growing 
interest in capitalizing on its ex- 
ploding potential. Sprouting in the 
advertisers' own baekyards, thriv- 
ing in spite of advertising's neg- 
leet, the youth market's elamor for 
some of the attention being lavished 
on the adult consumer is at last 
being heard. 

What broadcast advertising cur- 
rently does exist in the reaeh for 
the mighty "mite" market is prin- 
cipally in the strong push behind 
toy products. So aeute has this 
new awareness beeome, it has even 
led to a eode designed to contain 



the enthusiasm of both elient and 
agency creative people. 

Today, an estimated 74 million 
— ages zero through 19 — are in 
this market, one third of the total 
U. S. population. In dollars, at 
least $50 billion is spent annually 
for them or by them on everything 
from toys to elothing, food and 
even ears. Some of our most astute 
youth marketers and agencymen 
consider the figure a very conserva- 
tive one 

By 1980, the total youth seg- 
ment of the population will have 
increased by 46 pereent. By that 
time, marketers should automatic- 
ally have gains of from one-third 
to one-half more business volume. 
But, in the view of Melvin Helit- 
zer, president of Helitzer, Waring 
& Wayne, New York advertising 
agency, the real planners will 
double or triple their eurrent nor- 
mal share of business. 

Helitzer's ageney is likely the 



first in the eountry (and perhat 
in the world) to specialize sol 
in the youth market. Just 15 mont 
ago the ageney opened new Ma 
son Avenue doors with a staff 
children's marketing, advertisii 
and merchandising specialists to e 
plore and develop advertising 
children. 

"The youth market is a bet wel 
not missing, and we don't want dr 
elients to, either," says Helitze 
He also suggests that general pr 
uet advertisers — food and dj 
companies, the ear and insurant 
companies — ean advertise ai 
sell as productively to youngste 
as can the makers of eandies, gui 
toys and games. 

Matching youth's marketing pi 
terns and needs to televisii 
is a difficult assignment for ;' 
ageney media department, and o 
which demands elose-in knowledf 
In the seeond artiele of this tw 
part feature, Sponsor will hig 
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That parents and grandparents spend money indulgently on youngsters 
was implicit in the campaign launched on the NBC-TV "Tonight Show," 
with Johnny Carson pitching holiday game gifts for Milton Bradley Co. 



Captain Kangaroo, well known and loved by the nation's boys I 
girls teamed last fall with Mr. Moose on the popular CBS-TV show 9 
sell youngsters on Borden Foods Co.'s Instant Dutch Chocolate / 
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>mp*r Room hjj been J Iv inttitution for enough yejrt to b* teaching toon the children of the tot judiencet it retched 1? ye»rt ago 



\ ill l some of the philosophies and 

ethods used b\ HW\W. 
i If Mel Helit/er is right in be- 
ting that it's in the broad gen- 
ii al produet and ser\iee areas — 
nxi le foods, the drugs and toilet rv 
\». lies, the cameras and insurance 
% - that admen can dri\e up the 



peaks in their client's sales curves, 
how '.' 

Mere's a closer look at that mar- 
ket todav : 

The latest available estimates 
from the I . S government indi- 
cate there are 74.146.000 voung- 
sters in \merica from the age ot 



zero to I 1 '. Girls and bovs are 
about evenlv divided ( \ break- 
down of the market bv sex and 
age. is sliovv n in I able I I 

And the market in 15 vears' 
Government predictions indicate 
this total will grow to 7,S.V>3.(KM) 
in l t 'fi>. then zoom upward in 




if tiigned for the Pepli-Colj Co tile Jt the World'j Ftir, h»t been doll with h*ir fhjt tin be grown or thortened with the turn of * mjg« 

V t* roving for yejrt the power of tv to rejeh jnd tell Vidt of jll jget key Tretty tv commercieU proved thjt I .d> influenced buyi for dollt 

I** 
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More than 50,000 pre- 
school-age youngsters 
attended Birthday 
House video-taping of 
the WNBC-TV show, 
starring Paul Tripp, at 
the Palisades Amuse- 
ment Park in New 
Jersey. Parents who 
brought ihem know 
the influence of kids. 



1970 to 86,434,000, to 96,221,- 
000 in 1975 and to 108,197,000 
in 1980. 

The youth market includes, by 
generally accepted definition, all 
youngsters from the pre-natal stage 
through the age of 19. The bulk- 
up takes place in the zero to J 4 
years range, accounting for some 
59 million. Another 15 million are 
in the 15 to 19 range. 

Tastes, needs and patterns vary 
from age to age, of course. Market- 
ers tend to apply similar projec- 
tions of activities, habits and needs 
in these ranges: under 5 years old, 
5 through 9 years, 10 to 14 years 
and 15 through 19 years. The 
group from 10 to 19 is the one 
which has the most money of its 
own to spend, and the most money 
spent on it. These youngsters total 
some 30 million, about evenly di- 
vided between boys and girls. 

The members of the teenage 
population — now being referred 
to as "the aristocrats of the market 
place" — wield a staggering pur- 
chasing power and are anything 
but frugal. Without either historic 
or sensory relationship to the de- 
pression years, teenagers are totally 
of and by our affluent society. 

Because they represent the most 
lucrative potential for advertisers, 
Sponsor details their profiles. 

The Teenage Boy, There are 
some 13 million male youngsters 
in the United States from 13 
through 19 years of age. Because re- 



search on a national basis has, to 
date, been limited, specific data 
— hard to come by — are found 
mainly in special-interest media 
files, but disclose enough informa- 
tion to show trends and patterns of 
influence that this group exerts on 
marketing and merchandising. 

One survey shows that the aver- 
age teenage boy, for example, 
spends about $8 for a pair of shoes 
and buys 4.4 pairs per year for an 
annual estimated total of $35.20. 
Projected to 13 million such boys, 
this figure reaches an impressive 
$457 million that is spent on shoes 
alone. 

In another survey which mea- 
sured the clothing purchases of 
boys between the ages of 1 3 through 
17, (diminishing the shoe-survey 
age span by one third) it was 
found that between 20 and 30 per- 
cent of all male clothing purchased 
went to boys in that four-year 
bracket. 

That there is a measurable dif- 
ference between the city boy and 
his country cousin is obvious in 
figures disclosing that the farm 
boy, in his teens, with an unusually 
high income, spends far less for 
clothing than his urban or subur- 
ban counterpart. The farm youth, 
with a personal income of $1140 
each year, spends only $1 14.72 on 
clothing and up to only $72.17 
a year on such incidental items 
as sporting equipment, photogra- 
phy, books, luggage, radios, rec- 



TABLE 2 - AVERAGE EXPENDITURES - BOYS CLOTHING 

Average Cost 



Item 


6-12 Years Old 


13-20 Years Old 


Sweater 


$ 2.70 


$ 5.85 


Outer jacket 


6.85 


9.30 


Dress shirt 


2.10 


3.25 


Sports shirt 


1.35 


2.40 


Suit 


12.00 


33.00 


Slacks 


3.30 


4.35 




to his city cousin. 

Wearing apparel expenditures 
for boys, in another market re- I . 
search report, show some interest- j ; 
ing contrasts between the boy from 
6 to 12 years of age and his 13- 
to 20-year-old brother, though - 
the statistics may not be surprising I |t 
to marketers (see Table 2.) 

Items which are unusually pro- 
motable among teenage boys range 
over a broad gamut from pop , • 
records to cars. Many boys in theii 1 
teens, who have a sizable persona 
income through working, are ripe • 
for advertising messages for radios 1 " 
tape recorders, portable telcvisior I 
sets, cameras, sports equipment 
hobbies, clothing and toiletries. 

Some of the personal income ; 
spending patterns between boy: - 
and girls also contrast strongly. Re- 
search in the laundry industry dis - 
closed this with a breakdown or : 
the average spent by teen boys: 

For every dollar spent, 23 cent? 
goes for school lunches; 1 1 cents 
sports; 10 cents, dates; 9 cents 
movies; 9 cents, records: 9 cents 
snacks; 7 cents, savings; 7 cents 
clothing; 6 cents, school supplies 
5 cents, reading materials; 4 cents 
cars and gasoline; 4 cents, mis- 
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■ellaneous; 3 cents, hobbies; 2 
fonts, grooming. 

Such statistics, projected, are 
beginning to press an awareness on 
'idvertisers that they have been 
twitting basic appeals to this in- 
luential group of youngsters. 

Compare this breakdown with 
hat on girls on this page. 

The Teenage GirL Her profile 
s similar largely because she too 
s a free-thinker, independent, has 
er own income and influences the 
lulls on the family pursestrings. 
•She's an enigma to merchandisers 
ind retailers as well as to her 
parents. 

Emerging from the analysis of 
available quantitative and qualita- 
tive data is this general pattern: in 
pumbers there are approximately 
■12 million teenage girls, and their 
importance is magnified by two 
acts: (I) girls have their own 
JStoney and (2) they influence 
amily purchasing. 

Most teenage girls have an allow - 
ince from their parents and or 
noney earned from baby sitting, 
clerking, etc. Projecting their weekly 
income, which one survey records 
Ms $9.53. shows a total of SS.4 bil- 
lion a year by the end of I 965. This. 
>ays HW&W's Helitzer. is a "pure" 
money f inure inasmuch as it is the 



girl's to spend exactly as she 
pleases. 

What does she do with this 
money? 

She spends an average of $300 
a year on clothes for a national 
total of some $3.5 billion in ap- 
parel and accessories. Her 5.4 
pairs of shoes, which cost an aver- 
age of $6.50 per pair, accrue to 
an annual total of some $4 I S mil- 
lion. 

One of the non-duplicated prod- 
uct categories between teenage 
hoys and girls is cosmetics. Girls 
spend some $360 million a year 
for beauts products, a figure care- 
fully eyed by cosmetics manufac- 
turers. In one youth market survey 
it was noted that the dollars spent 
on cosmetics and personal attire 
by teenage girls account for about 
20 percent of these categories in 
the V. S. market. The importance 
of this figure is particular!;, evident 
when it is realized that these teen- 
age girls make up only about 10 
percent of the nation's female 
population. 

Although they can't Iv consid- 
ered typical, more than a feu 
teenage girls enjoy high living and 
considerable luxury. While less 
than $10 was the average weekly 
income for the teenaee mrl, some 



enjoy, cd a weekly income of $50 
in 1962, and two years earlier, ac- 
cording to records — 565 .(MM) of 
them owned cars 

How else docs the teenage girl 
spend her money? 

In the same study that broke 
down the dollar division of spend- 
ing by boys, it was learned that 
out of every SI spent by girls. 21 
cents goes for school lunches, |V 
cents, clothing and jewelry; 9 cents, 
savings; 9 cents, movies and rec- 
ords. S cents, school supplies. S 
cents. miscellaneous. 7 cents, 
grooming; 6 cents, reading material, 
6 cents, sports; 5 cents, snacks, 
2 cents, hobbies 

the dispos.ible income becomes 
more significant, sjys \lcl Helit/er. 
"because the youth's disposable in- 
come dollar is a full dollar, free 
and clear and devoid of the claims 
made on adult dollar*." 

While there are some other fig- 
ures which conflict with these per- 
sonal teen income figures, the pat- 
tern of a free flow of money — 
frequently in si/able amounts — t« 
obvious for a large percentage of 
the youngsters in this countrv 

lor example, even in a survey 
which shows the median income 
for girK from 13 to I l ) ye.irs of 
age. as ^2^2 per week with 
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the average $5.63 — 6.1 percent 
of that sample have their own de- 
partment store charge accounts. 

A Census Bureau analysis has 
shown that 8.4 million teenagers 
14 to 19 years of age reported 
earnings during 1962 with a median 
income of $401 for boys and $385 
for girls. While summer jobs were 
the source of earnings for 90 per- 
cent of them, full time working 
teenagers recorded a median in- 
come of $2500 per year. 



Two years ago, a scholastic mag- 
azine study among boys and girls 
(from 12 to 18 years old) showed 
that almost half — 49.3 percent 
— have a regular allowance. Al- 
most half — 47.6 percent — earn 
money at part-time jobs out of the 
home and another 17.5 percent get 
money for working in their own 
homes. One in three (32.9 per- 
cent) said they get "odd amounts" 
of money from their parents from 
time to time. 



Teenagers take to television 



■ Teenagers — that special "in- 
between" group that is usually 
treated as a segment of the over- 
all children's market — have long 
been thought unreachable via net- 
work tv at least in practical terms. 

Not so, according to an NBC 
Television study which reports 



these vitally important facets of the 
diamond lode: 

• Of the 192 million total U.S. 
population, about 25 million are 
teenagers. While tv's penetration 
of all Americans is about 93 per- 
cent, its penetration of teenagers is 
a lot stronger — 98 percent. 



Nor can the astute marketer 
overlook the rising educational level 
of young people. The national 
campaign against school drop-outi 
is having a clear effect on these 
statistics. Compared to under 5u 
percent of all adults today whe 
have finished high school, 60 per- 
cent of all our 18- and 19-ycar-old> 
have graduated from high school 
and the effect on the sophisticatior 
of teen tastes is sharp. 

The Younger Child. Although 
teens account for the larger expen- 1 
diturc in the youth market, youn< 
children have a major voice in prod 
uct selection and consumer spend , 
ing. They have a direct influence or 
items given to them on holidays anc 
birthdays as well as on product: 
and services used during the entin 
year. The market is flooded witl 
child-oriented items, from pre-nata 



• Greatest amount of tcenagi 
viewing is done between 7:30 anc 
1 1 p.m. (EST) all nights of tb 
week, with virtually the entire teen 
age market (97 percent) checkinj 
tv at least once during the sevei 
days. 

On the average day (betweei 
7:30 and 11 p.m.), 59 percent o 
all teenagers arc reached by tele 
vision. 

Which arc the very best half 
hours for reaching this frec-spend 
ing group of viewers? 

The top three half-hours all li 
between 8:30 and 10 p.m., Sunda 
through Saturday. Over the ful 
week, they reach 88 to 91 pcrccn 
of the total teen market. For ai 
average day, they reach 43 to 4: 
percent. 

Next best are the "adjacencies 
to the Mr. Big period — the 7:30 
8:30 p.m. time slot and the 10-1 
p.m. bracket. 

Trailing arc the non-networ 
half-hours between 5:30 and 7:3' 
p.m. Even so. they deliver ncarl 
60 percent each of the total tec 
audience in the course of a week. 

The greatest single half-hour fo 
teenage viewing is from 9 to 9:3' 
p.m., delivering half the market o 
an average day and a giant 90 per 
cent of it in a week. ' 
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loices such as furniture, layettes. 
Hilling ;uicl accessories, to tins 
hich are in demand before the 
iningsters move into their teens. 
Lpparel, reeorcK, books, games 
mi foods all sell steadil) through- 
Li the full 12 months of the )car. 

The stakes in marketing and ad- 
vertising successfully within this 
ainework are obviously large. 

It is of course logical for adver- 
isers, painfully aware of the in- 
bnsifieil competitive advertising 
ressure that has come about 

rough increased efficiency of ad- 
ollar use, to ask: "Why advertise 
i children? What influence do the) 
ave?" 

I The whole answer can be cap- 
niled in the results of a survey 
iW a breakfast food in which 
lothcrs of still young children were 
sked what kind of breakfasts the) 



prep.ired for their own \oung ones 
Almost all of them insisted that 
their children got a hot cereal 
breakfast '"one that would stick 
to their ribs" because it was 
necess;ir\ for their health Ques- 
tioned separatel) in the schools, 
the children of these mothers 
on being offered a choice between 
hot cereals anil the cold packaged 
brands the) had seen promoted 
on television asked. "What's 
a hm eereal?" 

lelevision is generally credited 
for the blossoming of child-consci- 
ous advertisers over the past 10 
\ears. 

CertainI). no other medium has 
been able to match the demonstra- 
tion anil action that video can give, 
and certain kinds of advertisers 
need. In this context, it is the 
reservoir from which child-oriented 



.idvi.rtisi.ts have drawn the 1 1 
streu 'th and fioni which thev will 
Lontmue to dr iw it in tin. \i rs 
ahead 

t lie adman parent know full 
well the mflucliec tus children have 
on decisions sin ill and I ir \ 
about what the fannlv buvs \nd 
even though /to ehiliben ma\ b- 
more privileged .mil more soptu 
ticated than in >st, their actions and 
reactions are tvpical of kiiK *ni- 
erall) 

Youngsters want what lhe\ want 
when the\ want it t hev are posi 
live, opinionated, persuasive 

(In l't\rl 2 <if thw fcaturr Sl-os 
sok in// ('uw/n/ic thi' /c/cmion 
It'fhnu/ui' /v/ne used to muh </»/ 
dmi. how (h\hlrt-n'\ trlexnum tunc 
iv bought and u/i<i/ <rcnit\r i>hih>\- 
ii/ihu'K i re imiitirtunt i/i < oinnicr- 
< io/ and imwram i/<"i cl<>[nncnt /■ 



What children's hour? 
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AOI-NCIILS AMI At)\ LR I 1SKRS 

kho want to buy children's pro- 
graming may find one lump in 
{heir tintebuying oatmeal: what, 
pfltetly. constitutes a children's pro- 
gram? 

The answer isn't as pat as it 
htay seem. 

For example, consider The Puny 
*)t\ke Show (8-8:30 p.m. W'ednes- 
la\. ABC-TV). Lookins at its 
tudience by age groups, the largest 
ingle segment (30 percent) is coni- 
xtsed of viewers between 6 and 
.12 years of age. The second largest 
,!;roup. however. (2X percent) are 
idult women and the third (16 
Percent) are adult men. 

Nevertheless, "children" (taking 
hem b\ age groups from two years 
o 20) comprise the niajoritv of 
e Pally Dnkc audience — 56 
'x'reent. according to a recent ARB 
udience-com posit ion report. 

A similar audience was reported 
or the same network's Flintsiona. 
n which 65 percent of all viewers 
re under 20. Otherwise, percent- 
igcs are as follows: men. 15 per- 
:ent; women. 20 percent; teens. 9 
xrcent; 2- to 5-year-olds. 2 I per- 
ent; 6- to 12-year-olds, 35 per- 
ent. 

This picture isn't restricted to 
List one network by any means 
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TOP 


10 PROGRAMS 


AMONG 


CHILDREN AND 


TEENS* 








Children 


Teens 




Rank 


Program 


Network 


(2-12) 


(13-17) 


Total 


1 


Beverly Hillbillies 


CBS 


15,388 


7,350 


22,738 


2 


Walt Disney 


NBC 


16,508 


4,478 


20,986 


3 


Donna Reed 


ABC 


14,764 


4,385 


19,149 


4 


Bonanza 


NBC 


10,736 


7.1 17 


17,853 


5 


Palty Duke 


ABC 


12,496 


4,454 


16,950 


6 


Ozzie & Harriet 


ABC 


1 1,945 


3,620 


15,565 


7 


My Favorite Martian CBS 


1 1,581 


3,626 


15,207 


8 


My Three Sons 


ABC 


10,810 


3,908 


14,718 


9 


Petticoat Junction 


CBS 


9,407 


4,860 


14,267 


10 


McHale's Novy 


ABC 


9,437 


4,519 


13,956 



In rraiions. from Mjrcn. 1<5M. ARB 



(see table). When CHS Television 
took a count of its high-drawing 
children's shows, two of its night- 
timers led the wa\: /.mwV (7 p.m. 
Sunda) ) and A/v f ovarii c Martuvi 
(7:30 p.m. Sundav ). 

NBC-TV will be using earlv 
Saturday evening time slots for two 
new programs with extra strong ap- 
peal for children while also suit- 
able for the whole fannlv / /i/vrr 
(7:30-8 p.m.) and Mr. ifouoo (S- 
8 30 p.m. ) 



thus, the children's hour doesn't 
fall onlv on S.iturdav morning 

Moreover, that fact seems onlv 
the beginning, for gi>od follow -up 
questions are When the whole fam- 
il\ watches tv. whose preference 
determines the program to watch 
parents' or children's* \nd in 
families ownuif more than one sc-t 
how mail) are in use simultane- 
ously ' Vnd bv whom ' 

I he answers mav come onH 
from computers * 
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The found weekend 



■ ABC-TV, the leading program innovator last 
season and this, shows alertness to the children's 
market with an increased Saturday morning bloek, 
plus new youth attractions the next day, too — a 
real step toward bringing commercial scheduling 
into Sunday morning, as well as utilizing the chil- 
dren's allocated tv time, weekends, to full advant- 
age. 

New additions to the weekend daytime lineup 
at ABC-TV this fall will start at 9:30 a.m. Satur- 
days with Buffalo Bill, Jr., Shenanigans and Annie 
Oakley (each half-an-hour long) running straight 
through until 11. Then comes the new version of 
last year's. Casper eartoons. The morning bloek of 
youth-oriented shows isn't really concluded until 
American Bandstand (1:30-2:30 p.m.) is over. 

The Sunday lineup begins with the new Porky 
Pig (10:30-11 a.m.) and also includes Bullwinkle 
and Discovery '64, whieh follow in that order. 

These new additions, says Armand Grant, ABC 
vice president in ehargc of daytime tv programing, 
eome "beeause of the sueeess and aceeptanee by 
both viewers and advertisers of our children's pro- 
gram schedule." 

Among sponsors of ABC-TV children's shows 
for the upeoming season arc: 

Discovery '64: Binncy & Smith (art supplies) 
through Chirurg & Cairns: Sawyer's (stereo view- 
ers and equipment) through Cole & Weber; Wrig- 
lcy gum through Erwin Wascy, Ruthrauff & Ryan. 

American Bandstand: Amcriean Chicle, Ted 
Bates; Dr. Pepper, Grant Advertising; Sweets Co. 
of Ameriea (Tootsie Rolls), Henry Eiscn; Toni 
hair produets, North; Viek's Clearasil, Leo Bur- 
nett. 

Bugs Bunny: DeLuxc Reading (dolls, toys, 
games), DFS; General Foods, Benton & Bowles; 
Mattel (dolls, toys, games), Carson/Roberts; Wy- 
ler drink mixes, Compton. 

Beany & Cecil: Amcriean Chiele (Fizzics soft 
drink), Lcnncn & Newell; DeLuxc Reading; Bcceh- 
nut (Stripe gum), Benton & Bowles; General Mills 
(cereals), DFS; Gold Seal (Mr. Bubble soap), 
Campbcll-Mithun; Mattel, as above; B. F. Good- 
rich (footwear), FCB; Sweets, as above. 

Magic Land of Allakazam: Beechnut, General 
Mills, Gold Seal and Mattel, all as above. 

New Casper eartoons: General Mills, Gold 
Seal, Mattel. ■ 




HW&W president Melvin Helitzer , u 



An agency believes— 



Ctiildreniai 
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■ The children's market has been available to ad- 
vertisers and agencies for years, but until recently I 
was a comparative stepehild to the lucrative adult mar- 
ket insofar as ageneics themselves were concerned. 

Agencies have explored the market for elicnts 
who must reach it, but until February, 1963. no agency 
had clcetcd to specialize in it wholly. It was then that 
Helitzer, Waring & Wayne, Inc., likely the only agency 
of its kind, was formed. 

Enthusiastic about the success television has with 
children's advertising, three men — Mel Helitzer, then 
advertising director of Ideal Toy Corp., Saul Waring, 
aceount supervisor at Grey Advertising Ageney, and 
Andre Barueh, a broadcast industry personality and | - 
ageney executive — deeided the time was right and 
ripe for an ageney specializing in the children's field 

The resulting firm opened its doors with some Si 
million in billings and seven elicnts. Within weeks \t 
had 1 1 clients billing at the rate of $1.5 million a year. 
Today the ageney is billing at the rate of $4 million- 
plus annually for 17 elicnts, and its staff has grown 
from seven to 35. 

President Mel Helitzer, who spent eight years at 
Ideal Toy and has 13 years experience in marketing to 
children, directs the ageney's operations. His staff 
members are no strangers to children's advertisingj 
having a range of 10 to 25 years' experience in the 
field. 

HW&W is as serious about the children's market I 
as its clients arc, and seems determined to guide them 
with the best concentration of brains and know-how 
ever assembled on the subject. Advertising is the eoK 
of its service, but the partners also eounscl elicnts on 
sueh points as packaging and product development 
as well as on the fundamentals of advertising — 
creativity, media selection, rcscareh. 

Are other agencies alert to the potentials and pre-j 
sent opportunities in the children's market? The an- 
swer, says Mel Helitzer, is yes. More new ageneics wil 
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lul Waring (left) and Andre Baruch braintlorm over a tloryboard. 



fore the most . 

' I robabh be formed to specialize, and he welcomes the 
Imipetition. Moreover, three large agencies have nl- 
I ady moved to aquire youthful HW&VV as a division 
li supplement their adult-oriented efforts, with no 
| lecess. 

"We are successful now as an independent 
l^vncy." says Helitzer. "and we expect to grow steadily 
the next ten years and beyond. Why merge? We're 
I roving that we can make it alone, and frankly we 
I in best ser\e our clients by maintaining a single 
ll'cncy structure." 

Within this structure, Helitzer and partners Waring 
nd Baruch have employed specialists with child-niar- 
itcting talent. Media director Mary Lou Benjamin, who 
• ought the children's market while a timebuyer at Gre\. 
I now pioneering (with assistant Liz Mallon) as ad- 
vertising's only buyer concentrating on the media re- 
uirements of children's advertising alone. 

If buying media to reach this market is challeng- 
lg. so certainly is the sensitive job of creating the ad- 
vertising. Copywriter Russ Alben has dealt successfully 
ith writing to children since the agency started. His 
Approach is fastened to the guidelines set by the agen- 
t's philosophy on advertising to children; be truthful, 
ignified and directly honest in approach. The creative 
rfort to reach children is also largely concerned with 
H philosophy of "involvement." drawing the child in- 
i the advertising through his or her own participation 
i it. Working with Alben in applying these principles 
^ Marcia Winters, another copy professional. 

Art director Dino Kotopoulis. who a No designs 
rim ads and creates new packaging designs for main 
roducts. has proved that there are special creativity 
quirements that go into the designing of commercial 
: Lts for television's sell to the youth market. 

As Helitzer points out. the talents of everyone at 
mc agency meet to totally service the child-oriented ad- 
vertiser who formerly — according to Helitzer — had 
lowhere to go. "As an agency, we want to practically 
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guarantee the client success, by offering in this order 
— (I) research. (2) product development. (3) advertis- 
ing created specifically for children and (4) pretesting 
of the commercial's effectiveness." 

Accounts now handled by the agency are: 
American Character Inc.. New York. Bilnor 
Corp.. Brooklyn: Greenman Brothers. Hicksville. I I. 
N.V.: Irwin Corp.. Nashua. N.H.; 

Jack and Jill magazine. New York; Kiddie City , 
Philadelphia: Lash-Distributors. Washington. D.C 
I.eRoi Hosiers Co., New York; Polaner Co., Newark. 

Stetson China Corp.. New York; Standard Plastic 
Products Inc.. Plainfield. N.J.; Tamaron Distributors 
Co.. Chicago; Town & Country Distributors, Camp 
Hill. Pa.: Transogram Co.. New York; Weston Mer- 
chandising Corp.. New York. ■ 




Opening day al Holitier, Waring L Wayn* found th« prtncipali with 
plant, tpadcworh and cleanup atlaclt r*ady for what may today b# 
the only agency in the world that tp*cialii«t in children'! advvr- 
tiling In r«v«n« of utual order from right to left M»l Helit- 
101, Saul Waring and Andre Baruch the latter the Wayn* of HWiW 
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Heavy use of tv to spark 



$3.5 million in network special events, plus some radio, 



■ The mobil oil co. is off and 

running with a new $4.5 million 
ad campaign. Bulk of the budget 
is reserved for network television, 
chiefly special events coverage, but 
the company will also use maga- 
zines and radio. 

Of the advertising total, televi- 
sion will get nearly 80 percent — 
some $3.5 million. Magazines will 
receive three-fourths of the remain- 
ing $1 million, with the final quar- 
ter million earmarked for generous 
use of radio schedules. All will 
promote Mobil's new product, High 
Energy Gasoline. 

The new product theme stresses 
the point that Mobil now refines 
straight-run gasoline so that low- 
energy atoms arc replaced by "hus- 
kier, high energy atoms — to give 
more power for long mileage in 
every gallon." Services rendered by 
Mobil dealers will also come in 
for full credit. 

Ted Bates & Co. is Mobil's 
agency. 

Network tv programing, which 
started July 3, will reach an esti- 
mated nine out of 10 homes in 
Mobil markets across the nation. 



Storyboards of Mobil Oil's television commer- 
cials show how the company's High Energy 
Gasoline was put to the test at such auto rac- 
ing classics as the Indianapolis 500, the Pike's 
Peak Hill Climb and the Mobil Economy Run. 



In addition to the national tv and 
radio audiences, magazines will add 
19 million to the total combined 
exposure figure. 

The tv network participations 
arc occurring in virtually every 
kind of program — drama, comedy, 
political and sports coverage. Spe- 
cial events to be included are the 
national political conventions, the 
November election, a post-election 
wrap-up, the Olympic trials and the 
National Football League Cham- 
pionship. 

The complete tv schedule is as 
follows: 

The Jackie Gleason Show on 
CBS, Saturdays, beginning Oct. 3 
with alternate week minutes. 

The Fugitive on ABC, Tuesdays, 
starting July 28 with alternate week 
minutes. 

U. S. Olympic Team Trials on 
ABC, from early July into Sep- 
tember. Mobil will have 18 minutes 
in 1 6 events. 

National Football League Cham- 
pionship on CBS, Dec. 27, four min- 
utes. Cost of Mobil's participation 
in this male-audicnec buy will be 
$440,000. 

Mobil has also bought a con- 
vention-election package with CBS. 
It started July 12 with tv coverage 
of the Republican National Con- 
vention and includes the Demo- 



cratic National Convention, the elec- 
tion and a post-election wrap-up. 
as well as Mobil programing coast- 
to-coast on CBS Radio during the 
conventions, election and post-elec- 
tion day. 

Specific election time bought b\ 
Mobil is as follows: July 12 (pre- 
Rcpublican convention), one min- 
ute; week of July 13 (the GOP 
convention), from 16 to 21 min- 
utes; week of Aug. 24 (Democratic 
convention), 11 to 14 minutes: 
Sept. 16 and 30 and Oct. 14 oi 
28, two minutes each for GOP and 
Democratic candidates' profiles 
Nov. 1 (pre-election wrap-up), one 
minute; Nov. 3 (election-night 
coverage), six minutes, and later in 
November, one minute for post- 
election summaries. On radio, Mobil 
will also sponsor 27 one-minute 
commercials throughout clectior 
events. 

J. D. Elgin, advertising managei 
for Mobil, says that this new ad- 
vertising thrust will utilize "the 
most comprehensive list of media 
in Mobil's recent advertising his- 
tory." 

All tv and radio commercials and 
magazine ads will stress the reli- 
ability of Mobil products and Mo- 
bil dealers, according to Elgin. Five 
of the 60-second tv commercial* 
tell the product-story behind High 
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obil gas campaign 



sed to attract male audiences to new High Energy Gasoline 



Energy Gasoline, as demonstrated 
M sueh racing classics as the Pike's 
Peak Hill Climb, the Indianapolis 
500 and the Mobil Economy Run 
(see illustrations). A sixth tv com- 
mercial shows various Mobil dealer 
services. 

Although t\ is getting the giant's 
share of the near-$5-million bud- 
get, magazines will realize a $750,- 
000 gross from the Mobil campaign. 
One- and two-page, four-color ads 
will feature a variety of Mobil serv- 
ices in Life. Look, Sporty Illustrated, 
National Geographic, Holiday and 
Sun\et. 

Also, special material is being 
prepared for Mobil's 30.000 dealers 
to introduce the new campaign to 
them and keep them appraised of 
its progress. A dealer's brochure 
will contain information about the 
company's High Energy Gasoline, 
reproductions of the tv storyboards, 
schedules and previews of magazine 
ads, plus a calendar of Mobil events. 
Included in the calendar is a list 
of all the company's promotions 
from early July until the end of 
the year. 

The new Mobil campaign for 
igh Energy Gasoline replaces the 
ompanv's previous campaigns for 
Megatane. which have been running 
kince 1961. Total advertising e.\- 
mditures for Menatane were as 




J. D. Elgin (I), Mobil't advertising manager, reviewi storyboards for network tv cam- 
paign with Victor Armstrong, vice president And group head of the account, Ted Bates 



follows: $4, 1 50,000 in 1961 (for 
the Sept. 25 to Dec. 31 period 
onl>), $5,250,000 in 1962 and 
$7,250,000 in 1963. Megatane ad- 
vertising was alvvavs tv-oriented. as 
is the new High Energy Gasoline 
campaign. 

"The Megatane campaign en- 



joyed high public acceptance and 
helped build our sales." Hgm re- 
ports. 

"However, our consumer re- 
search has shown the new campaign 
to be still more pcrsu.iMve in several 
ua\s. and it should do an even bet- 
ter job." he sa>s. ■ 







M obi lH, 
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Roi-Tan 20-second commercial 
ture a little old woman who inno- 
cently asks questions of a n 
cigar smoker. The spots are being 
run in SO or 60 markets where 
brand already has wide acceptance. 




'Pardon me. Is that an orangutan?'' 



Tv straight man for 



American Tobacco's 20-second tv commercials spotlight 



■ American Tobacco Co. is promoting Roi-Tan 
cigars to men — but a little old lady is the salesman. 

The advertising campaign is built around humorous 
situations featuring veteran actress Cheerio Meredith 
who employs her mobile face and wide-eyed innocent 
look for a series of six 20-second tv commercials. 

The cigars used in the commercials are different 
types in the Roi-Tan selection, but the twin selling 
points remain the same: Roi-Tan is a fine American 
cigar, made of fine American tobaccos, with such a 
wide variety of sizes and shapes that there's sure to be 
one to please every smoker. 

In each commercial Miss Meredith finds herself in 
u different situation with a different man who is smok- 
ing u different-sized Roi-Tan. Her little-old-lady curi- 
osity impels her to ask the gentleman smoking a cigar 
nearby about something in the scene with a foreign 
name or flavor. In one commercial, set in an art gal- 
lery. Miss Meredith inquires of a young man next to 
her: "Is that a Piranesi original?" The man, who is 
concentrating on the enjoyment of his cigar, abstractly 
answers: "No ma'am. It's a Roi-Tan! A fine American 
cigar, made from fine American tobaccos." 

Other misunderstandings are centered around a 



Florentine credenza, a Rossini sonata, a miniature 
Schnauzer, a foreign car and an orangutan at the zoo. 

Spots arc currently scheduled in prime time in 50 
or 60 major markets throughout the West. Midwest and 
South, as well as selected markets in the East. 

According to Kelly O'Neil, media director at Gard- 
ner, agency for the product, the market media plans 
are divided into six groups. The media schedules for 
each are different. The first group started its schedule 
in March, the last group on April 15. The campaigns 
weave in and out throughout the rest of the year. 

Roi-Tan's total advertising expansion for 1964 in- 
cludes spot radio and newspapers in markets that are 
especially promising, as well as spot tv in markets 
where the brand already enjoys wide acceptance. 

Last year, Roi-Tan used one-minute tv commercials 
with the theme "try 'em all and smoke 'em all." 

Other cigar lines put out by American Tobacco, 
also advertised via Gardner, include La Corona, An- 
tonio y Cleopatra, Bock y Ca and Cabanas. None of 
these use television. 

In March, American Tobacco announced its en- 
trance into the little cigar market with Roi-Tan filter- 
tip little cigars, increasing its line. 
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'No ma'am It's a Rot-Tan 



'A tint American cigar 



cigars is an old lady 



curious little woman who asks questions, gets surprising answers 



While American Tobacco Co. is best known for 
us cigarct brands, it has cigar sales "well in excess of 
►$50 million per year." American has said it is the only 
Jargc cigarel marker with a substantial stake in cigars. 
Because its annual cigaret volume is more than SI 
(billion, few people realize that the company is among 
the top four cigar manufacturers in the country. 

If production could have kept pace with the un- 
precedented demand for its cigar products last year, 
sales in the first months of 1964 would he higher. 
\merican recently told its stockholders. 

Roi-Tan was cited as one of the principal products 
responsible for sales gains of the company. The line 
[set a record in sales volume last year (American claims 
that Roi-Tan is the nation's largest-selling cigar in the 
;10-cent price field). 

Total advertising expenditures by American for the 
l/irst quarter of this year were higher than for any other 
sear in the company's history. 

i Cigarets owned by the American Tobacco Co.. 
[advertised through SSCV&B and BBDO. include Pall 
Mall and Lucky Strike in the non-filler area; Carlton. 
Montclair and Dual Filler Tareylon in the filler field 
All are heavv tv users. ■ 




"Enjoy a Roi-Tan, a tint American c gar mad* of f>n» Amancan 
tobaccos " 
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TIME/Buying and Selling 



EDP's "total function" concept will transform tomorrow's buyer into 
a communications expert wholly involved in the sponsor's ad campaign 



Automation— final step in 



a 



■ Machines. Standardized demo- 
graphic input. Coverage factors. 
Data processing. Memory banks 
for rates; memory drums for ratings 
and audience composition. Linear 
programing, input, output. 

This is the new vogue in media 
vernacular. Along with the rest of 
the world, the buyers and sellers of 
time and space are subjected — 
cither by design or default — to 
automation. This topic, as we all 
know, has captured great interest 
and provoked unending discussion. 

Leadership in this area can be 
a strong competitive advantage in 
the hands of practical and realistic' 



technicians. Electronic media data 
processing and automated program- 
ing is so new, however, that for the 
most part we arc still groping and 
feeling our way. Proof of this was 
recently evidenced when the envi- 
able soapsuds giant recently told 
all of its agencies to put on the 
brakes. Obviously, this advertiser 
called time-out with respect to elec- 
tronic media programing (in this 
case, broadcast analysis) pending 
more serious considerations and 
study. It is looking for common 
ground for all its agencies, and, in 
its typical and practical fashion, it 
1'is seeking standardized electronic 





John Nuccio with associate media directors Mike Keenan, at left, and Bernie Rasmussen, at right. 
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procedures for complex media 
problems and solutions. The anti- 
cipated inauguration date for this 
momentous media development has 
not yet been disclosed. (Schedules, 
estimates and billing, of course, will 
continue to be handled electronical- 
ly as they have for the last several 
years for this major advertiser.) ! 

Standardization, as a matter of 
fact, is the most confounding prob- 
lem for all of us. We require stand- 
ardization of measurement, both 
geographically and dcmographical- 
ly: where are the advertiser's poten- 
tial customers and media's audi- 
ences? Who and what are they? 
All must be established in common 
terms of measurement and qualita- 
tive evaluation. 

When will this "Utopia" become 
practical operating procedure? It 
all started yesterday and each en- 
suing day brings us closer. 

With all this going on, there has 
been much speculation regarding 
the future of the media export — 
particularly the buyers of media in 
advertising agencies. At Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, we have some very 
positive convictions about the me- 
dia executive's future and function 
in the advertising agency business. 

The way we sec it. EDP will 
shortly be recognized as the final 
catalyst in the media man's evolu- 
tion. It was not long ago that the 
media man was tolerated as "the 
guy with the numbers" and fre- 
quently thought of, consciously or 
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media man's evolution 



mconsciously , as a "walking rate 
ook." 

The day of the buyer whose sole 
alent is limited to quantitative and 
mistical juggling will soon be gone 
these are the people who may 
iltimatcly be replaced by HDP. 

Surely, the need for a media spe- 
ialist will always exist. However, 
lis value will now be recognized 
lot just for his media knowledge 
put lor his contributions to a more 
'otal function. The "total function" 
oncept projects the media man 
nto practical involvement with the 
kllied functions of marketing, re- 
search and planning. The term 
"buyer" will eventually become ob- 
olete. because this individual will 
recognized as a communications 
xpert in the marketing function 
if lie is to survive as an individual). 

Relieved of mechanical burdens 
jif estimating control, statistical 
malysis and. to a major degree, the 
execution of day-to-day media de- 
ail, the '"advertising commitmen- 
ts executive" will become more 
otally involved in his client's ad- 
ertising motivations (marketing 
nd consumer profiles) and adver- 
ising strategy. The logistics for 
mplenienting the advertising pro- 
ram. transporting the advertising 
ales message to particular people 
n particular places, will alvv;i\s be 
p the hands of advertising experts 
kith specialized media talent of 
lew importance. 
Without a practical knowledge of 



research techniques for marketing 
and media testing — without the 
curiosity and talent lor examination 
and studv of the advertiser's total 
problem, and the nature of the crea- 
tive response to those problems — 
the media man cannot function to- 
tally. 

For ninny of us. this "new 
dimension'" for the media man 
began several \ears ago in one 
agency under the direction of a very 
small group of top management 
executives who had foresight and 
imagination. 1'hev proved that wiih 
proper in-depth training, in all 
functions, media men are in essence 
vital (utvcriisitiH executives making 
import tut contributions to the total 
advertising operation. I he adver- 
tising industry was obviously very 
hungry for this kind of talent be- 
cause my contemporaries m this 
training program now hold no less 
than 14 media directorships! 

Fins article, then, is not written 
for these men it is directed pri- 
marily to the young aspirants now 
in the media business or about to 
be enrolled. What should your ob- 
jectives for a successful career in 
agency media work be.' 

\t PSR. our media department 
is staffed only with those people 
who will qualify for the important 
and growing responsibilities of me- 
dia executives 1 hoy must have 

I ) A consuming interest for the 
total advertising business j> well as 
for advertising media 



2) An intimate knowledge of the 
workings of all the departments .md 
services rendered by the advertising 
agency — how they function, operate 
and what the) produce. 

3) Sufficient knowledge in non- 
media functions to be able to util- 
ize data and information made 
available in the execution of the 
media function. 

4) In-depth training and exper- 
ience in all aspects of media, in- 
cluding sp;iee bu)ing .is well .is 
timebtiying. F he top-flight media 
executive must know all. Hie era 
of the "one-medium specialist" is 
no longer practical or realistic. \ll- 
media training and experience can- 
mn begin too soon. 

5) A learned capacity for work- 
ing with the u>ols of media re- 
search. 

ft I Pride and honesty to up- 
hold maximum standards for the 
total communications industrv 

7) A winning personality to 
sell yourself as well as to sell your 
ideas. 

S) I alent for oral articulation 
and good writing ability \n idea 
not properly described is not an 
idea .it all 

i )) 1 rustworthincss .md sincerity 
— without friends .md sound per- 
sonal relationships, the media man 
is dead 

10) \ burning ambition to be 
media director it you don't want 
my job. there is no place for you in 
my department ■ 
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Making the whole greater than 

Welding five stations into an interconnected tv network gives 
a western group the stature of a major three-state market. 



■ NO ONE NEEDS A COMPUTER to 

tell him that the Age of Electronics 
has arrived. All he has to do is look 
at the convergence of Montana, 
Idaho and Wyoming, where three 
apparently disparate locales are 
realistically united into a single ma- 
jor market. 

The advertising point of view is 
strictly based on computer concepts, 
however — i.e., looking at cities 
and areas (as opposed to stations, 
individually) for a generalized, yet 
in-depth, marketing view. 

What's welded these three west- 
ern areas together? The concept is 
largely based on postwar technolog- 
ical advances: 

(1) The federal system of super- 
highways — long off the drawing 
board and now a complex network 
of roads that arc used — has bound 
this region together in a way that 
makes people living miles apart 
become close neighbors. Here, as 
in Los Angeles, men drive 40 miles 
to work. 

(2) Computerization indicates 
that, although there isn't any one 
major city to serve as the focal 
point (physical centralization isn't 
needed in a strongly agricultural 
society that has excellent communi- 
cations), the people in this region 
comprise a single market with its 
own potent, individual character. 

(3) Postwar communications 
strides have made long-promised tv 



a reality here and allowed five in- 
dependently-owned, regional tv sta- 
tions to be interconnected (micro- 
wave relay, cable) and to program 
identically. In effect, their wide- 
spread audiences all live in the same 
tv town. As a group, these five sta- 
tions are known as the Skyline Tv 
Network. 

In order to explain their market 
and what it means, the Skyline 
people have come up with two re- 
ports based on an important demo- 
graphic study. It was first conceived 
more than a year ago by Skyline's 
president and general manager, Mel 
Wright, who called in Charles Har- 
riman Smith Associates from Min- 
nesota to conduct the necessary 
survey. 

What resulted is an example of 
the intensive, detailed, regional 
study that now identifies the newest 
marketing trend. This kind of re- 
search data is the very food on 
which advertising agency computers 
of today and tomorrow will thrive. 

The first of the two reports is a 
generalized look at the Skyline mar- 
ket area. This again typifies the cur- 
rent trend by doing a regional sales 
job first, moving on to station call 
letters second. 

In fact, the Skyline people feel 
that once the general concept of 
their market is appreciated, time 
sales will follow automatically, 
"since the bin. rich, three-state 



market can be reached economi- 
cally only by the Skyline Tv Net- 
work," Mel Wright says. 

The report depicts the market 
in terms of geography, population, 
tv homes, retail sales, competing 
media and the like. For example, 1 
these statistics: 

• among all television markets 
(by number of tv homes) the Sky- 
line area ranks 87th nationally; 

• for food sales, it ranks 77th 
in the nation; 

• rated by drug sales, it's 66th 

• by auto sales, it is 60th; 

• judged by auto - sales - per 
household, however, it's 14th. 

• in terms of retail-sales-per 
household, it ranks 18th — which 
means that, in this category, it si 
pcrccdes such markets as Los An 
geles, Minneapolis, Miami, Wash 
ington or San Francisco. 

In a capsule, the area represcri 
nearly one million people, a quar 
tcr of a million households, SI. 
billion effective buying income and 
$1.3 billion in retail sales. 

This first report, on the markel 
itself, also looks in detail at such 
telling consumer areas as automo 
tivc sales, gasoline and oil con 
sumption, agricultural spending and 
the like. In short, it delivers 
pretty thorough economic profil 
of the three-state area. 

The second report is even more 
detailed, however, and is a "Home 
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TABLE 1: DENTIFRICES 



i the parts 



memory Study" — a pantry rc- 
>rt — that depicts the actual use 
•>{ products. It cites what house- 
wives in the area actually have on 
land, brand by brand. 

As such, it has "major signifi- 
cance to marketers,*' Wright ex- 
plains, adding that the study has 
leen accepted readily by people 
r vith basic marketing responsibility 
i ! — i.e., those whose success is tnea- 
I lured, not by what they say, but 
ty the amount of a product that 
hey sell. 

To marketers, such a study is 
i finger on the area's pulsebeat. 
For a typical report, that on 
Jentifrices. see Table I.) 

What, exactly, are some of the 
narketing uses to which so detailed 
1 study can be put? 

"We tell them the facts." Mel 
Vright explains. "The interpreta- 
ion — which is very important — 
s up to them." 
( 1 ) Such a product inventory is 
measure of actual sales results, 
lot a popularity contest. 

(2) It translates concrete box- 
*ar figures into percentages. This 

important because "people think 
n terms of percentages." 

(3) Advertisers in the market 
an check on the performance of 
heir advertising (plus that of their 
wholesalers and food brokers) as 
ncasured by share-of-market statis- 
ics. Results can also be compared 
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BRANDS ON HAND: 


Toothpaste 






Crest 


96.900 


36 


37 


Colgate 


69.800 


25 


27 


Gleem 


40,900 


15 


16 


Pepsodent 


27,600 


10 


1 1 


Stripe 


21,200 


8 


8 


Dentu-Creme 


13,100 


5 


5 


Maclean's 


12,000 


4 


5 


Ipana 


9,100 


3 


3 


Avon 


5,200 


2 


2 


Rexall 


2,400 


1 


1 


Fuller 


2,000 


1 


1 


BRANDS ON HAND: 


Taath Powder 






Palident 


23,100 


9 


9 


Colgate 


5,100 


2 


2 


Wernet's 


2,300 


1 


1 


Dr. Lyons 


2,200 


1 


1 


Pepsodent 


1 ,600 


1 


1 


NO DATA 


1 ,900 


1 


1 


ALL OTHER BRANDS 








Pastes 


1 3,400 


5 


5 


Pawders 


l o /.nn 


c 

J 


c 

J 


BOUGHT LAST WEEK 


92,700 


34 


35 


BUYING HABITS 








Buy at drug stare 


105,700 


39 


40 


Buy at food stare 


136.800 


51 


52 


Buy elsewhere 


15.900 


6 


6 
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Advertising trio checks a Skyline market study. 
From left, Tom Blosl, vice president, media 
director of Botsford, Constantine & Gardner; 
Mel Wright, Skyline president and general 
manager; Jack Clark of the Art Moore rep firm. 



with a company's own sales figures 
— for comparative authenticity, 
substantiation. 

(4) Even if he's not marketing 
in the area, an advertiser seeking 
to expand his distribution can check 
the listing for the type of product 
he sells, thus learning which brands 
actually dominate the market. This 
will be of obvious use, of course, 
in his determining whether or not 
he can move in successfully. 

(5) Further, since the study 
basically shows "the difference be- 
tween the big dog and the little 
dog," the data can help advertisers 
determine marketing strategy, once 
they've begun to sell there. 

(6) By citing "bought last week" 
percentages, the report also depicts 
frequency of purchase. This is im- 
portant to advertisers because the 
greater the sales turnover, the 
greater the chance to influence cus- 
tomer decisions. Thus, in the cig- 
arct industry, any brand's sharc- 
of-markct is "threatened" every 
day. 

(7) Since the study also inquires 
in many cases about the kind of 
store in which purchase was made, 
it supplies telling point-of-sale in- 
formation. Note, for example, that 
more toothpaste was bought in su- 
permarkets than in drug stores. 

"Competent advertisers will win- 




now out every little spark they can 
find that will help their sales," is 
the prediction of Robert H. Boul- 
warc. Skyline vice president in 
charge of sales development, whose 
offices arc in New York. The re- 
search was intended for all adver- 
tisers, whether they have extensive 
research staffs of their own (who 



TABLE II 



are generally on the alert for all 
helpful addenda) or whether they 
have no researchers at all (and 
therefore depend more heavily on 
outside sources). 

"As part of our questionnaire," 
Boulware continues, "we asked 
housewives whether or not they had 
specific products on hand and if 

TABLE III 



USED AND 
ON HAND 



Commodity 


Percent 
Househo 


of 
Ids 


All-purpose flour 


96 




Cold cereals 


94 




Soda crockers 


90 




Bread 


88 




Hot cereals 


87 




All-purpose 
shortening 


86 




Regulor coffee 


86 




Fresh milk 


84 




Tea 


81 




Peanut butter 


81 





OFTEN USED BUT 
ON HAND 


NONE 


Percent of 
Commody Households* 


Conned hams 


72 


Frozen dinners 


67 


Baby food 


57 


Wieners 


46 


Cat food 


46 


Frozen fruit juices 


42 


Instant potatoes 


42 


Frozen vegetobles 


38 


Beer 


35 


Soft drinks 


31 


'Considering 100 percent as only the 
households that use the commodity 
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The Skyline home inventory study 

■ I'koih < i <.koi I*s investigated r .111 the gamut from \ (for after 
sli;i\c lotion) to \\ ( \\ rapping foil). 

I lie specific contents are as follows after-shave lotion anti 
free/e, aspirin, automobiles, babv foods, baton, beans (canned) 
beer, bread; 

cake mixes, eat food, cereals (cold), cereals (hot), u.'arcts 
cigars, cleansers, clothes elrvers, cold remedies, coffee (instant), 
coffee (regular), cooking salad oil, dentifrices, ikodoraiits, deter 
gents; 

dishwashers, dog food, facial creams, facial tissues, floor wax. 
flour, free/ers, frozen dinners, frozen fruit juices, frozen vegetables, 
gasoline, hams (canned), hair spravs. hand creams, 

hand lotions, headache remedies, home perm. incuts, laundrx 
bleach, laundrx starch, laxxn fertilizers, lawn mowers, margarine, 
milk (canned), milk (fresh), milk (powdered), motor oil, news- 
papers, outboard motors, paint; 

pancake or waffle mix. paper napkins, paper towels, peanut 
butter, potatoes (instant), radios, refrigerators, shampoos, shavers, 
shaving cream, shortening, soaps and detergents, soda crackers, 
soft drinks, tea; 

telex ision sets, tires, toilet tissue, tuna fish, xxashing machines, 
water softeners, xxaxed paper, wieners, xxine and xx rapping foil ■ 




ig the latter half of December.) 

"Their answers, when compiled 
v$ product groups, tell a great deal 

ABLE IV 



BOUGHT 
LAST WEEK 





Percent of 


Commodity 


Households* 


Bacon 


63 


Margarine 


63 


Bread 


63 


Regular coffee 


60 


Fresh milk 


60 


Frozen fruit juices 57 


Dog food 


56 


Wieners 


5 5 


Cat food 


55 


Cold cereals 


54 


* 1 00 percent means 


all household! us ng 


l^e commodity 



about our three-state market area 
in particular, but also about shop- 
ping in general — as a in of the 
best demographic research does." 
Bo u I ware points out. And it also 
tells a lot about the wax people 
live (see Tables II, III and IV). 

Other provocative facts include 
the following: a little oxer half 
of all Skvline households (54 per- 
cent ) bux food at chain stores and 
roughh half the stores shopped ( 4°- 
percent ) are open one or more 
nights a xxeek. Saturdax is the most- 
cited shopping dax (43 percent), 
with Fridax a good second (38 
percent ) and Thursdax a poor 
third. More than half of all shop- 
ping (60 percent) is done in the 
afternoon. 

The typical xxeek l\ food ex- 
penditure per familx is S2I.M 
(median) xxith one-eighth of the 
families sampled spending less than 
$15 and one-fifth more than $35 
Of all households located outside 
the fixe principal Skxline cities, 
one half (49 percent) shop in those 
cities at least once a month 

The fixe indixiduallx-ou ncd but 
interconnected stations that com- 
prise the Skxline 1 x Netxxork are 
KXLF-TV Butte. KFBB-TN Great 
Halls and KOOK-TV Billings. .,11 
Montana; KID-TV Idaho Falls and 
KMVT-TV Twin Falls, both Idaho. 



While thex became associated offi- 
cial!} onlx late last fall, their net- 
xxork has been a fact, electronic- 
all), for oxer a xear 

"As a netxxork. our five stations 
have dimensions," Bonlwarc sa\s 
He points nut that the Skxline 
audience ranked among the top 
50 in 75 percent of all network 
shows that it carried last vear \nd 
it enables advertisers to reach more 
than SO percent of all tv homes 
in its tn-state area with just one 
buv and one billing 

According to research, the Skv 
line tv stations are the "most 
viewed" (54 percent cited them as 
such) in an area in which onlx 
four percent of the households do 
not have tv. 

The area surveved for the Home 
Inventory Studv is the one regularlv 
measured bv \ C Nielsen for tv 
audiences. Wright points nut (Cop- 
ies are available from the Skxline 
Fx Network. I' O Box 25^. 
Idaho balls. Idaho) 

•Mlivations for the sample 
(based on l l J(S() Census data) re- 
quired the mailing of >I02 ques- 
tionnaires, from which a total of 
2452 replies was received I inal 
tabulati m. made from completed 
forms onlx, covered 2^0 replies 
or 75 3 percent of the one nal 
list ■ 
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RADIO MEDIA 



Summertime is radio time 



When other ad media wilt with the heat, 
radio revs up with bigger audiences 



■ Which is the better warm-weath- 
er buy — radio or video? 

Today, radio has some very per- 
suasive things to say for itself: 

• Although tv viewing goes 
down in summer, radio listening 
goes up. On an average summer 
day, radio reaches seven million 
more people than television. 

• There arc more cars with ra- 
dios in the United States than homes 
with television. 

• In hot weather, people spend 
about 40 percent more time in their 
ears, usually listening to the radio 
as they drive. 

• When they get where they're 
going — on a picnic, to the beach, 
on their boat or simply on vacation 
— more than half the families have 
a radio along. 

• Like radio-listening, shopping, 
too, is up during the summer 
months of June through July, which 
last year accounted for 33 percent 
of all retail sales. 

• The last medium that most 
shoppers (70 percent) pay atten- 
tion to before they make a purchase 
is radio (sec chart). 

• Radio, which has topped it- 
self every August since 1957, last 
August achieved its largest daily 
audiences since the advent of tv — 
98.2 million listeners, age 12 or 
over. That means 71.4 percent of 
the total U.S. population tuned in 
on an average August day. 

That's the boil-down of the prof- 
itable, portable and not-so-hidden 
persuader — summertime radio. 
The medium is described by NBC 
Radio Spot Sales in a new re- 
port that shows just what a tremen- 
dous warm-weather wallop the 
medium delivers. 
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Frtd lyont. $•«» tummertim* tpanding 



"lnere's a lot of extra spending 
uring the summer," says Fred 
Lyons, director of Radio Spot Sales 
tit NBC. "And it doesn't all go for 
Vacation expenses, cither. Most of 
those extra dollars go into increased 
consumption of ordinary goods dur- 
ing a period of greater activity" (see 
(Table I). Such floating money. 
Lyons suggests, is likely to slip by 
he advertiser who considers sum- 
mer a sales-stagnant time when 
:vcryone is away. 

Unexpected as it may seem, sum- 
mer is a galloping good period for 
business in general. The U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce says that the 
months from June through Septem- 
vr delivered 33 percent of all U.S. 
retail sales last year and "'substan- 
tially exceeded" the supposedly bet- 
ter business months of January, 
February, March and April. ( I he 
latter months produced 30 percent 
[>f annual sales). Small as the three 
rvrcent difference may look. Lyons 
bmphasi/es, when applied to the na- 
tional total it means that cash reg- 
stcrs saw something like $7.2 bil- 
ion more dollars in the summer 
than in the January-April period. 

"Summer therefore was the sec- 
ond highest sales quarter last year." 
Lyons continues. "From an adver- 
tising point of view, however, it 
^vas third — and possibly a poor 
third, at that." 

"Basically, people go right on 
Joing in the summertime what the) 
Jo in other seasons." adds Bill 
romm. director of new business 
mil promotion for NBC Radio 
Spot Sales, "except for their radio 
istening which, like the mercury, 
s inclined to go up." 
* Called "Summer's Hottest Medi- 




Bill Fromm: rjdio. like the mercury, it up 




um" (a claim the contents seem to 
substantiate), the NBC report is 
virtually a gift to the industry NBC 
modestly omits sell-mention until 
a last-page list of its o\o's. 

"Purpose of the report is to do 
an educational job." s.ns Lyons, 
who points out that ad budgets for 
this summer have long since been 
signed, sealed and spent. NBC has 
distributed hundreds of copies to 
agenev media departments, media 
directors and account executives 
within the last few weeks. 

To help them realize th.it radio 
has blossomed into a prodigious 
summertime medium, the a-port 
stresses these facts. 

Temperatures and radio rise to- 
gether. When newspaper eircula 
tion. niaga/inc sales and even tv- 
viewing all go down for the run- 
nier, radio goes up bv ne.nlv a 
quarter (23 rvrcent). 



l urtlier, radio's lead over com- 
petition has increased each vear 
Its advantage over tv (during June 
through September) was 7 4 percent 
in 1961. Ihat figure rose to S <\ 
percent in I WO. 1 ast \ear it reach- 
ed the impressive 10 4 percent Lv- 
el. 

Palatable portables. It's reported 
that (>h.7 percent of all \inerican 
homes have at least one portable 
radio. And when families go out. 
they usualK take the portable alone 

Some 32 percent take it to the 
park. 50 percent on a picnic or out- 
ing, while f>6 percent sa\ thev 
couldn't go to the beach without 
it. An impressive 6N percent 
nearly seven out of ten families 
also take radios with them on vaca- 
tion. 

Radio even goes to sea. with "1 
percent of all radio-equipped (.rafts 
stowing portables. Boat owners lis- 
ten from si\ to 20 hours a week 

\N ho can resist the transistor'.' 
Not unexpected!) , transistor owner- 
ship has also had sharp increases, 
and 63 percent of families with a 
ShODO annual income own at least 
one m short, almost two-third> 
of average-income families Among 
those earning $14,000 or more a 
vear — good advertising targets 
since thev have more monev to 
spend on consumer products in gen- 
eral nine out ot ten own at least 
one transistor set I he truid. of 
course, is for each tcenavir to have 
his own 

The transistor era/*, doesn't stop 
with ownership 1 hose who have 
the sets use them, and almost 
percent report that thev 1 sten mor 
to radio now. b\ an averav of an 
hour more each da\ 
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Summertime 



Meeting the demand. To meet 
this dial-wave demand for radios, 
U.S. manufacturers have been turn- 
ing out more and more transistor 
sets each year — from four million 
in 1957 to nine million in 1961. 
By 1963, another two million had 
been added to the output, bringing 
it to an astonishing 1 1 million tran- 
sistor sets a year. 

And they were sold — to go on 
picnics, to the beach, on vacations. 

In fact, the market was such a 
large one that importers were able 
to sell an additional 11.5 million 
sets, imported chiefly from the 
Orient. Those sets, too, went on 
picnics, to the beach, on vacation. 

Most noble number. The enormi- 
ty of portable and/or transistor 
sales adds up to the most dramatic 
radio statistic of 1963, one that is 
as simple as it is meaningful: For 
the first time, portable radios pro- 
vided a greater share of total listen- 
ing than conventional, plug-in re- 
ceivers — an average of more than 
nine hours a week. The audience 
increase for portable listening was 
up an estimated 40 percent over 
comparable figures for the year be- 
fore. 

Mobile millions. Not only are 
there more radios in cars than tv 
sets in homes, as mentioned, but 



more people liave a car radio than 
get a morning newspaper (see Table 
2). It's held, in fact, that 20 per- 
cent of all radio listening is done 
in the automobile, 

Add portables to the total? Car 
radios and portables together re- 
portedly account for fully 60 per- 
cent of all radio listening. 

Nearly every car radio owner 
(95.8 percent) listens to his set dur- 
ing the average week — certainly 
nine out of ten who drive to work 
do. Almost half of these drivers 
report they are "very heavy listen- 
ers," with the radio on virtually 
every minute they are behind the 
wheel. 

Spot Sales director Lyons recalls 
an impressive example of the car 
radio's advertising punch: Several 
years ago, Chevron gasoline, with 
90 percent of its ad budget in tv, 
made an on-air premium offer of 
a camera, available at its service 
stations for $3.98. They sold an un- 
expectedly great number of them 
— 27,000 — up and down the 
eastern coast. 

The following Fourth of July 
weekend, Chevron took BBDO ad- 
vice and tried a "traffic package" 
on radio for a total cost of between 
$3000 and $4000. 

Encouraged by results, the fol- 
lowing spring Chevron transferred 



TABLE 1 

Product category 

Appliances 
Beer 

Carbonated beverages 
Dairy products 

Gasoline and gas station services 
Groceries 
Hardware 
Loans 
Movies 

Moving and storage 
Paints and wallpaper 
Photo supplies and services 
Real estate 
Sporting goods 

Tires, batteries and accessories 
* For the months of June, July, August and September 



SUMMER SALES, 1963* 

Percent of year's total 

33.1 
38.1 
39.8 
33.7 
34.8 
34.1 
34.7 
33.7 
45.6 
41.8 
36.6 
33.1 
36.2 
38.6 
34.2 



90 percent of its advertising from 
tv to radio. As a test, they offered 
safety belts at $5.98, feeling that 
with the $2 -price increase, they'd' 
be very successful to sell 27,000 
units again. The sales they actually 
realized? An enormous 300,000. 
Moreover, the non-profit premium 
offer attracted enough new custom- 
ers to Chevron stations for gallon- 
age to "increase substantially." 

Supermarket sales. Especially im- 
portant from the sales point of view 
is the fact that 89 percent of all 
supermarket shoppers use a car to 
get to the store. And such motorists 
spend more time with radio before 
they shop than with all other media 
combined — 71.5 percent. (Com- 
pare with the 70 percent that all 
shoppers — motorists as well as non- 
motorists — spend with radio be- 
fore making actual purchases.) 
Drivers spend 16 percent of their 
pre-shopping time with newspapers, 
8.3 percent with tv and 4.2 percent 
with magazines. 

Thus, radio — as the summer 
shopper's favorite medium — nar- 
rows considerably the gap between 
commercial delivery and actual pur- 
chase. This is important, NBC 
spokesmen insist, because people 
forget fast, discarding as much as 
40 percent of what they've jusfj 
learned within 20 minutes. Also, 
with today's increased competition 
for the consumer's attention, any 
single advertisement needs every aid 
to memorability that's available. 
Radio, of course, delivers "immedi- 
acy." I 



TABLE 2 - AUTO RADIOS 

Radio-Equipped 
Automobiles 
Year Number 



1 



1949 
1962 
1963 
1964* 

* Estimated 



12,100,000 
46,900,000 
49,948,000 
54,000,000 



Production of 
Automobile Radios 



1952 
1961 
1962 
1963 



3,234,000 
5,568,0001 
7,250,000 
8,131,459 
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Now Sheraton 
insures your hotel 

reservation. 

You get $20 
in services free 
if we don't deliver 
on a confirmed 

reservation. 



Don't worry. We won't be giving away many $20. This is brand new, and only Sheraton has it. Read carefully: 
If you hold a confirmed reservation at any Sheraton Hotel, and if you show up for your room when you said 
you would and if, for any reason, you don't get a room, then we give you a certificate good for $20 worth of 
food, beverages and lodging at any Sheraton Hotel or Motor Inn anywhere. No but's or maybe's. And you get 
the $20 certificate even if your reservation called for a $9.90 room. You can't lose. But then, you never can at 
Sheraton. For Insured Reservations at guaranteed rates (you never pay a penny more than your reservation 
calls for), just phone your nearest Sheraton Hotel or Reservation Office. 

85 Sheraton Hotels Motor Inns 
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THE CHANGING SCENE 
Loan Association Buys 3-Station Political Coverage 



The second phase of an ap- 
parently unprecedented radio buy 
in the Los Angeles market gets 
underway today in conjunction 
with the Republican convention 
400 miles to the north. 

The American Savings & Loan 
Assn., through the Ross/Kauff- 
man agency, has tied up more than 
200 hours of political coverage on 
three radio outlets in the area: 
KABC, KHJ and KNX. 

The sponsorship includes the 
GOP and Democratic conclaves, 
and continues through election 
night. It was kicked off with cov- 
erage of the California primary. 

An extensive merchandising, 
promotion and publicity plan sup- 
porting the sponsorship is also 
underway. 

"This clean sweep of the most 
comprehensive political coverage 
scheduled reflects American Sav- 
ings 1 continuing activity in public 
affairs presentations," stated An- 
thony M. Frank, vice president of 
advertising for the association. 

The buy is a throwback to the 
"good old days" of single spon- 

■ ii" 'I Mi I ' " H III 'III' ' ' ' I . 



sorship radio programs, that per- 
haps was the medium's strongest 
selling point. 

And like those old days, it en- 
ables American Savings to create 
an image and build a six-month 
campaign around the "reinvestment 
periods" in California. An investor 
can shift an account without los- 
ing interest during these periods 
which occur during convention 
time and just prior to the elec- 
tion. These months constitute the 
biggest yearly push for American 
Savings. 

A spokesman for one of the sta- 
tions involved also noted that there 
is a "happy connotation" between 
the name of the sponsor and the 
coverage. 

"The name 'American' is an 
added plus," he said, "in that lis- 
teners will associate — even more 
closely — the advertiser with the 
political broadcasts." 

In keeping with its image of 
association with public service pro- 
graming, American Savings, since 
January, has sponsored all special 
events, public affairs programs and 

, II' ii ' • 1 'I II' 111 il 



a continuous scries of documentar- 
ies in a special package with 
KABC. 

As the nation's sixth largest sa« 
ings and loan association, it seel 
important gains accruing from its 
coverage of "prestige" events, and 
is heavily promoting it together 
with the stations. 

These merchandising and public- 
ity tie-ins include such devices as 
the distribution of thousands of 
convention handbooks and "cookie' 
polls." 

At each American Savings 
branch, customers are given tha 
choice of a cookie in the shape 
of either the GOP elephant or the 
Democratic donkey. The cookie 
selections are tabulated, and the 
results are posted periodically in 
each branch. 

All three stations in the buy are 
network affiliates: KABC. ABC; 
KHJ, MBS and KNX, CBS. 

The sponsor has an additional 
plus in the form of bonus program- 
ing. For example, KHJ had ex- 
clusive half-hour interviews with 
both Goldwatcr and Rockefeller 
prior to the hotly-eontcsted Cali- 
fornia primary. Although the inter- 
views were impromptu, American 
Savings had all the commercial 
minutes during both programs. 

The radio industry's view of the 
sponsorship is perhaps best typi- 
fied by Robert M. Light, president 
of the Southern California Broad- 
casters Assn. He said: "It is most 
gratifying to see a major advertiser 
such as American Savings utilize 
radio in such an imaginative and* 
all-cneompassing manner." 

Metromedia, UPI in Dual 
Convention Coverage 

The 1964 political events which 
get underway this week in San 
Francisco will offer more in the 
way of pooled coverage by broad- 
east media than previous presi- 
dential campaigns and elections. 
The networks and news services 
agreed at a late hour to pool elec- 
tion night returns tabulation and 
some coverage from convention 
floors. Another combine: Metro- 
media and United Press Interna- 
tional Audio. Cooperative cover-" 
age of both conventions will be 
fed to all the Metromedia radio 
stations and all 65 station clients 
of UPI Audio across the nation, 'j 



FLORIDA BROADCASTERS MEET 




Guest speaker Gov. William Scranton chats with new Florida Assn. of Broadcasters 
president, Bernard E. Neary (r), vice president and general manager of WGBS Miami; 
outgoing FAB president Eugene B. Dodson, WTVT Tampa; and Mrs. Dodson. 
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DOG FOOD SPOT 




itmmolh Gr»*l 0*n». Toro, along with trainer 
owtrd Tr*utw»!n, vitit WEBR Buffalo morn 
ig man Al Mellier lo deliver * gourmet gift 
«ck«g* of Oad't Dog Foods, kicking off a 
ol campaign on lhe tlalion. 



hanges in Detergents 
I Not Affect Advertising 

Proctor & Gamble, Colgate, Le- 
r Bros, and Purex, which rep- 
sent 85 percent of the soap and 
ctergent industry. have each 
Kneed not to incorporate the 
jianges in detergents in their ad- 
ertising. 

Under the guidance of the Soap 
id Detergent Assn.. suppliers and 
roducers of detergents will con- 

rt the chemical make-up of their 
roducts from an ABS base (alkyl 
enscne sulfonate) to an LAS 
■Be (linear alkylate sulfonate) in 
order to decompose detergents 
lore rapidly under sewage trcat- 
lcnt. 

With all the money spent in re- 
'jarch. which eventually shows up 
h product changes and advertising 

Jeas. it is of significance that the 
<iajor soapers will not utilize the 
jmlti-iuillion-dollar conversion as 

art of their advertising campaigns. 
, here seem to be three reasons 
W their silence: 

| ( I ) The total cost of the re- 
'arch and the conversion itself 
ill be absorbed by the suppliers 
Union Carbide. Monsanto. Cali- 
irnia Chemical. Continental Oil 
d others). The detergent coni- 
nies did nothing individually to 
i ring: about the change. 

(2) The conversion is of no 
-'al interest or significance to the 
onstimer. He will see no changes 



in the make-up 01 pel for mature of 
the "new" detergents. Iherefoie. 
there would be no [mint in adver- 
tising the change 

(3) Since all the detergent 
companies will have to make the 
conversion In December. I''(>5. no 
iniliv iilual company could gain a 
competitive advantage In adver- 
tising ihe fact. (Some local and 
regional detergent producers are 
using the change for advertising 
purposes, however, lhe reason is 
that thev are closer to the sup- 
pliers anil are able to make the con- 
version before the large national 
companies. ) 

lhe change is considered a 
public service. There have been 
man> complaints on pollution, 
often accredited to soap impuri- 
ties left in the water. 

As compared to all of the in i- 
terials which can enter our water 
supplies and downgrade their 
quality, synthetic detergent resi- 
dues arc a small percentage of the 
total, according to the Soap and 
Detergent Assn. ABS, the foam- 
ing ingredient in detergents that 
tends to last, has been found to 
be onl\ 5 to K) percent of the 
soluble organic matter thai nun 
persist through secondary se\v;'gc 
treatment and thus get into water 
supplies. However. ABS ge's mure 
than its share of attention because 
of its tendency to foam when pres- 
ent in water, according to the 
association. 



Softer Sell New Copy 
Slant for Westinghouse 

It's a far cry from Bettv har- 
ness. The new face in Westing- 
house FJectric's tv commercials is 
an animated "Miss Peach" (of 
newspaper syndication fame), with 
voice-over supplied by Naomi 
Brossart (Mrs. Kennedy in "The 
First Family" album). 

Two dO-seeoiul commercials, 
for refrigerators and lamp bulbs, 
arc scheduled throughout the rest 
of the year on several CBS-TV 
shows, including fCvenhm Wit <t 
nith Walter CronUie. Perr\ Ma- 
son, Rawhide, liast Side \\'e\t 
Side and CHS Wwv Chronicle. 

McCann-Erickson is the agency. 
Georg Olden the producer. David 
I ippincott did the eopv. and ani- 
mation is by Fcrro. Mohammed \ 
Schw art/. 
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But I don't want 
NEAR it or NEXT to 
it or AROUND it! 
I WANT KELO-LAND! 

lie wauls llu* Sioiiv I alls-°N ( nnniv 
Market. I lie full market. I lit- evutt 
market — the vt;i_\ ARB defines it. 
When lie ships to the Simix I alls 
market, he doesn't wani his giKttls 
dumped outside it. Same «;n with his 
advertising. He knows that KIT O- 
I.AM) I V is the fncilitv to do lhe jnh. 
lie's not interested in improvised "net- 
works" of unrelated stations which 
make up for homes tliej miss v>ithin 
the market I>v offering von homes out- 
side of it. I he point to remember is 
that onlv one Sionv Tails siaiioii, 
kH,()-h, is eapahle of projecting 
vonr film or live eoniniercial from one 
tv camera to all °N counties. He de- 
manding! Don't gel off the phone till 
somelxxU gets v on kll()-I \NI) IN. 

* w CB5 • ARC 



CBS • ABC 

KElO-tv • KDlO tv • KPlO tv 
(interconnected) 
Gen Offices Siou< FjIU. S 0 




\ 



JOE FLOYD Pe.i.d#nt 

Cvjn» No*d (■•cuttv* 

R«pr«t«nt*d n jt»o* *lly by 
H * 



AMOCO 
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Warner's Fast Pace 
Continues; Other Sales 

On the heels of a $3.4 million 
sales report for the March-May 
quarter, Warner Bros. Television 
reports the stepped up sales pace 
continued through the first two 
weeks of June with 34 additional 
sales in 21 markets totaling $595,- 
000. The new business included 
programs, features and cartoons. 

More than half of the two-week 
sales involved western hours. 
Cheyenne led the field with 10 
new markets, followed by Mave- 
rick with five. The Gallant Men 
was also sold in five markets. 

David Wolper's new distribution 
outfit, Wolper Television Sales, is 
having a sales success with one 
of its new properties. With the re- 
cent sale of Men in Crisis to Met- 
romedia for its stations, including 
WNEW-TV New York and KTTV 
Los Angeles, the documentary 
series is now in 25 markets. It 
consists of 32 half hours, narrated 
by Edmond O'Brien and currently 
in production at David L. Wolper 
Productions in Hollywood. 



On the overseas sales front, 
two stations in the Netherlands 
Antilles have each purchased 494 
additional hours of CBS Films 
programing. Stations in Curacao 
and Aruba bought The Defenders, 
The Nurses, Perry Mason, Raw- 
hide, Beverly Hillbillies and The 
Phil Silvers Show. 

Recent U.S. and Canadian sales 
amount to $1.5 million for MGM- 
TV, with products ranging from 
feature films and hour drama 
series to half-hour comedies and 
short subjects. Particularly active 
were several of the company's off- 
network properties, including The 
Eleventh Hour and Sam Benedict 
in this country, Mr. Novak and 
the Travels of Ja'nnie McPheeters 
in Canada. 



And Now . . . Intra-Canalry! 

There's an interesting new twist 
to the much-discussed battle be- 
tween cans and bottles (much of 
which is being waged in the broad- 
cast media). It's the competition 
— gathering steam — between 
all-aluminum and tinplate cans. 
And while this distinction is one 
more probably drawn by manu- 
facturers and dealers than consu- 



Ilin .,. mli,»iW,i ' i'tlHHIM III lllllllllllllllll 'iy 

POLO GROUND MEMORABILIA 



9j 



Special preview luncheon for local sports and newspaper personalities capped 
mammoth on-and-off-the-air promotion for KBTV Denver showing of syndicated 
"Requiem for an Arena." The hour-long salute to the Polo Grounds was originally 
shown on WABC-TV New York and is being distributed by ABC Films. At the 
luncheon: (l-r) Denver Bears manager Eddie Glennon; Elliot Gray, general sales 
manager of sponsor Bill Dreiling Motor; Mullins Broadcasting promotion manager 
Richard Braun; former boxer Eddie Bohn; and one-time infielder for the Pittsburgh 
Pirates, Cobe Jones. 



mers, it's likely that this new fac- 
tor in the market will soon make 
itself felt in the consumer media 
as well. 

Big breakthrough came recently 
when Reynolds Metals sealed a 
long term deal with Royal Crown 
Cola. This is the first major soft 
drink company to get into the alu- 
minum can market. (Slcnderella 
is using a small aluminum can for 
its dietetic soft drink.) The beer 
companies recently made the move 
(Falstaff, National Brewing and 
Hamm's use a Reynolds aluminum 
can; Budweiser, one from Alcoa), 
and a year or so ago the aluminum) 
manufacturers dented the canned! 
vegetable market. 

The Royal Crown order is for 
a 12-ounce seamless can to be 
introduced initially in the Orlando, 
Fla., market. Distribution will be 
expanded in the near future. Rey- 
nolds will build a new aluminum 
can manufacturing plant in Tam- 
pa, ready for production early next 
year. 

Long-Time Member of 
CBS Sales Staff Dies 

Jesse B. Mehler, for many years 
a member of the CBS sales staff, 
died July 3 following a long ill 
ness. He was 78 and had retired 
from his position in 1954. Mehler 
had joined the radio network as 
an account executive in 1928. 
Over the years, he was sales con 
tact on such programs as the Old 
Gold Hour with Paid Whitewan 
and the Lucky Strike Hit Parade. 



Westinghouse to Produce 
Color Tv Sets in Canada 

Canadian Westinghouse is deter- 
mined to drum up support from the 
public for color television north of 
the border. So far, the Board of 
Broadcast Governors has not per 
mitted color telecasting of programs 
by Canadian stations. But it has 
scheduled a public hearing on trui 
issue for Nov. 3. 

As part of its campaign to stimu- 
late a demand and also because it 
must have reason to expect a favor- 
able outcome, Westinghouse will 
start producing color tv sets in its 
Brantford plant this September, 
which will be rolling from asscmbh 
lines "in time for the fall buying 
season." 
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'IRESIDE CHATS' MIKE 




BS Radio sales vice president George Arkedii 
I) congratulate! CBS newsman Robert Trout, 
hose weekend newscasts have been re- 
•wed for the (tth consecutive year by 
hevrolet (Campbell-Ewald). Trout shares 
eekend news chores with Allan Jackson, 
licrophone is the original used by President 
anklin D. Roosevelt during his Fireside 
hats. Trout, who coined FDR's famous 
hrase, recently presented the mike to the 
mithsonian Institution on behalf cf CBS and 
'/TOP Washington. 



n-Depth Study 

In England, research has liter- 
lly gone to the rubbish heap. 

A British research firm is dig- 
ing into 1000 garbage cans a 
eck to see what the English 
ousewife buys, according to the 
uly issue of Mutual Radio's news- 
:tter. The researchers claim dis- 
arded cans and boxes are the 
post reliable clue to what the con- 
fcimer is actually consuming. 



c. 



!STV Sponsors Summer 
Btudent Program 

Despite the difficult) it had 
letting started — and a very ques- 
lionable future — Subscription 
clcVision is interested in prepar- 
g young people for possible ca- 
pers in television, particularly of 
pay variety. 
In a "Win a Summer Job" con- 
st which it co-sponsored with 
Ipha Epsilon Rho. national radio 
nd tv fraternity, six California 
allege students have been selected 
|f training and will earn SI 50 
r week while they learn. 
Three of the winning presenln- 
ons dealt with some form of ad- 
rtising. publicity or public rela- 
•ns. Another carried the title "A 
'ay to Creativity at STV." while 
larketing and programing com- 
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prised the subject mailer <»f I Ik 
other two vviuneis 

I he Pal Weaver-helmed pa\ iv 
operation gels undervvav July 17 
in I os \ngeles and \ug. 14 in 
San I raneiseo 



Home Town Flavor 

At Market Presentation 

Although it came lo New York 
to tell its market story to agency 
people. W \l( 1 - 1 \ Memphis didn't 
skimp on the southern hospitality. 
Some 500 admen. NIK' e\ecuti\es 
and Seripps-I toward brass attend- 
ed a "Memphis I evee Parly" in 
the new Mark I warn Rivcrboat 
Room in the kmpire Stale Build- 
ing. Fhenie of the affair: \\ MCI "s 
new Mississippi riverhont logo- 
type. The menu, of course, was 
hush puppies. Dixie barbecue, sip- 
pin" whiskey and southern fried 
chicken. 



Wometco Income Up 33% 

With fi\e radio and t\ stations 
primary among its properties. 
Wometco Enterprises reports a 33 
percent increase in per share earn- 
ings (40 cents) for the 12 weeks 
ending June 13 over the same 
period lasi year and. for the six 
months ending the same day. a 
33 percent hike to SO cents per 
share, against 60 cents last year 

Net income for ihe quarter was 
$705,304 this year vs. $518,812 
in |%3. and SI.4lft.20H for the 
half \s. SI. 043.454 for the same 
period in 1463. Ihe interim re- 
port for the 24 weeks shows gross 
income of 514,000.678 as com- 
pared to S4.450.74 1 a year ago. 

CBS Cops Czech Awards 
Two CBS-TV programs were 
the only \meriean winners at the 
first International Te'evisiou Festi- 
val he'd ii Prague. C/ech >slo\akia. 
They were Ihe Jut kit" (ileau)n 
Show: ihe American Scene \1 ana- 
Tine and I e >nard Bernstein for 
"What is a Melody'.'" part of the 
New ^ ork Philharmonic )'»tin» 
l'et>ple'\ Contcrt\. Boll) series are 
syndicated abroad by CBS Minis. 
"What is a Melody '" abo was the 
oul\ V. S. - produced program to 
win a citation in the Prix Jeu- 
nesse competition held in Munich 
recent K . 




John Thorsen 



Opens Chicago Office 

John Knox I horsen will head 
the newly opened C hicjgn sales 
office of W |( C I dirfield. ( onn , 
designed to cr 
\ kc S l i i) nd 
( iiy adverli <. rs 
and agendo 

A M \e.ir 
broadcast salt 
v eteran, I h u- 
sen has worked 
for UK . Weed 
I i in e Sales. 
W PA I N e w 
York as mid 
western sales representative, and 
l \l Croup Sales, also in Chicago 
Ihe Chicago office is located at 
400 N Michigan Ave. Parent 
company Connecticut-New ^ ork 
Broadcasters maintains an office in 
New York. 



Canadian Tv Ads Up 

Canadian t\ advertising expendi- 
tures for March. 1464. were up 
24 percent ( S 1 .3X1 .607 ) over the 
same month in 1463. 

According to the Television Bur- 
eau of Advertising of Canada, the 
following categories of television 
advertising showed substantial in- 
creases over March of last year' 
food and food products (up 36 
percent), drugs and toilet goods 
(32 percent), apparel (44 per- 
cent), financial and insurance (12 
percent ). jewelry -silverware-china 
( 68 percent ) 

SPOT TV SPLASH 




First decorated paper towel offered by the 
paper industry comes from Northern Paper 
Mills (YtR. Chicago Introduction starts m 
mid-July, with heavy spot rv in addition to 
magannes and new»pap«rt 
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Ad Industry Backward 
In Use of Computers 

"The advertising industry is still 
working in the day of green eye- 
shades and quill pens when it 
conies to computers, " says an 
executive of Honeywell Inc.'s 
Electronic Data Processing Div. 

The petroleum and insurance 
industries, for example, use com- 
puters in a much more sophisti- 
cated manner, according to the 
spokesman. The petroleum industry 
actually uses computers to evalu- 
ate recordings to see if petroleum 
is present and also for production 
purposes. 

The advertising industry largely 
limits itself to key-punch gear, it 
was felt. Many agencies may have 
too much invested in this equip- 
ment to invest in data processing 
equipment. But the key punch 
equipment alone is technologically 
obsolete, although the agencies 
may not believe it is economically 
obsolete, says the source. The 
functions of key punch gear can 
often be incorporated with linear 
processing equipment. 

These remarks were told Spon- 
sor at the recent opening of 



Honeywell's Education and Com- 
puting Center in New York. 

Announcement of the new 2200 
computer was made at the pre- 
sentation. There was also discus- 
sion on the 200 introduced a few 
weeks ago. The 200 will be ready 
for delivery this October; the 2200 
in December of 1965. 

In layman's language, the 200 
is equivalent to a compact car 
and the 2200 equivalent to a 
small Cadillac. In terms of IBM 
equipment, Honeywell executives 
claim the 200 is equivalent in cost 
to the IBM 2030, but equal in 
performance to the 2040; the 2200 
equivalent in cost to the IBM 
2050, but the 2060 in perform- 
ance. 

Rental per month for the 200 
starts at about $2500. For the 
2200, rental starts at $1500 and 
ranges up to about $16,000. 

The announcements of the 200 
and the 2200 are not considered 
obvious breakthroughs. Rather 
they provide greater performance 
at a lower cost. Now many small 
agencies (under $10 million) will 
be able to afford computers in the 
Honeywell line. 

Sales efforts in the ad agency 
field will be increased. Sponsor 
was told. 
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LITTLE CELEBRATES HIS 20TH 

IPHi 




Board chairman Henry G. Little (third from left) accepts check commemorating his 20th anniver- 
sary with Campbell-Ewald from senior vice president and board vice chairman Lawrence R. 
Nelson. On hand for the event were (from left, seated) E. A. Schirmer, senior vice president, 
and Colin Campbell, executive vice president; (standing) Edgar M. Reitz of Reitz, Tait, Oetting 
& Webster; John Forshew, senior vice president; E. M. Talbert, secretary-treasurer; Clarance 
Hatch, Jr., executive vice president. 




Robert S. Wilson 



Wilson Heads CBA 

Latest broadcasters association 
to line up its new slate of officers 
for the coming business year is 
C a 1 i f o r n i a 
B roadcasters 
Assn. Their 
choice for pres- 
ident is Robert 
S. Wilson, vice 
president and 
general manager 
of KXTV Sa- 
cramento. He 
succeeds Rob- 
ert D. Wood of 
KNXT Los Angeles. 

Active in the association since 
1960, Wilson has been a member 
of the board of directors since 
March, 1963. 

Other CBA officers elected at 
the group's annual convention 
Jules Dundes (KCBS San Fran- 
cisco) as vice president for radio; 
Les Norins (KEYT Santa Bar- 
bara) vice president for tv; Louis 
Simon (KPIX San Francisco) sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Lorillard in Big 
Local Sports Buy 

A 52-week sports series in Losj 
Angeles is the latest broadcast buy 
for P. Lorillard (Lennen & Ne- 
well), which has been exploring 
availabilities all over the radio-tv 
lot. Company, which is increasingly 
active in network tv daytime on 
behalf of Spring and Kent, has 
purchased a special two-and-one 
half-minute sports capsule on 
KNX. Elroy Hirseh will broadcast 
the sports report weekdays on a 
rotating cycle on the station's Bob 
Crane Show (6-10 a.m.). 

Another New Drink 
From Borden's 

Having just introduced two new 
milk drinks, Borden's latest ex- 
pansion move is a low-ealoric non- 
earbonatcd fruit drink called 
"Bravo!." Artificially sweetened, it's 
available in three flavors: orange, 
grape and lemon-lime, and is 
packaged in a half-gallon plastic 
coated paper container. 

New York is the initial market, 
with spot radio a mainstay of the 
introductory campaign. Ncwspapci 
and point-of-sale are also in vol 
vcd. 
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AUDIO PRODUCT IDENTIFICATION 




Oscilloscopes trace "sound images" of the words "Man" (I) and "Power" in Audio 
Product Identification technique created by Wesley Advertising. Product is Man- 
Power, an aerosol deodorant for men by Shulton. Radio commercials, which began 
on the four networks and in spot markets July 3, communicate brand identification 
and product characteristics through psychological blends of abstract musical sounds, 
chords and novel instruments. Estimated Man-Power budget for this campaign 
$250,000 



BC-TV Daytime Sales 
Eleven advertisers placed orders 
laling $4 million with NBC-TV 
ytinie for the week ending June 
I. Thev are: Andrew J ergons 
Cunningham & Walsh), Borden 
Juller & Smith & Ross), Bristol- 
'ycrs (Ogilvv, Benson & Mather), 
lane nil Electric Lamp Di\ . 
iBDO), Hart/ Mountain Products 
vlacManus. John & Adams), 
iles Labs (Wade), Ralston Pu- 
is (Guild. Bascom & Bonfigli), 
V\ (MacManus, John & Adams), 
ott Paper (J. Walter Thomp- 
|n), Squibb (B & B). Vick 
icmical (Morse International). 



ramer Goes with Goodwill 
i Capital Cities Purchase 

v It came as no surprise when Cap- 
M Cities announced that veteran 
'oadcaster Worth Kramer will join 
it expanding empire if the FCC 
es a go-ahead on CC's purchase 
the Goodwill Stations. Kramer 
president of Goodwill. He ll he- 
me senior vice president-corpo- 
te affairs for CC, a new post, and 
II work with the corporate staff 
Hew York and Detroit while con- 
uing to live in Detroit. 
The Goodwill Stations are WJR 
troit. WJRT Hint. WSAZ-AM- 
f Huntington. West Va. Capital 



owns \\ I EN-TV and WROW-Wl 
Albanv, W PRO-AM-I M- 1 \' Provi- 
dence." WTVD Raleigh-Durham. 
WPAT-AM-FM Paterson. N. J., 
WKBW-AM-TV Buffalo. 

Because the purchase, if ap- 
proved, would give CC six VHP' 
stations, a deal was worked out 
wherebv CC board member John 
B. Pool will assume ownership of 
WJRT. resigning his CC post. To- 
tal transaction was worth $21 mil- 
lion — $15 million for the Detroit 
and Huntincton stations. 



Shreveport Station Sold, 
Other Transfer Approved 

Two lexas broadcasters, a station 
representative and a New Jersev 
businessman are involved in the 
purchase of KOkA Shreveport. 

New owners are Stuart J. Hep- 
bum, president and general man- 
ager of KNOK Ft. VNorth-DalkiN. 
T>ran McClain. commercial man- 
ager of the Texas station, Bernard 
Oehs. Atlanta-based station rep. 
and Steven Bon jour of Verona, N.J. 

In another station transfer, the 
FCC approved the sale ot KOW \ 
Fscondido. Calif., to Alan B Skuba 
and Dean V. Kiner for M 23,000 
Julia C. Owen i> the seller Both 
buvers are associated with k W R 
Apple Vallev. Calif. 



Are you 
our man 
in the 

MIDWEST? 

Ours is a prestige firm sell- 
ing to tv and radio stations 
— especially managers. 

We need a man who can 
talk broadcasting and 
knows the Midwest. We 
need a man who exudes 
respect and confidence. 

We need a man who en- 
joys contact at an impor- 
tant level and can close a 
sale. 

We need a man who likes 
to travel. Drop us a line if 
you're that man. All replies 
in strictest confidence. 

Box 201, SPONSOR, 
555 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17 
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On the Academic Side 

Two new programs — one in 
Los Angeles and one in Syracuse 
have been launched to further the 
academic training of broadcast and 
advertising personnel. 

In California, the 4A is sponsor- 
ing a special 30-week Institute of 
Advanced Advertising Studies at 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, starting in September. Each 
agency in the area will select its 
most promising young men and 
women to study the broad scope of 
agency operations — operations 
they might not see in their junior 
jobs. The Institute is only for peo- 
ple already in advertising. 

Dr. William H. Reynolds, asso- 
ciate professor of marketing in the 
USC Graduate School of Business 
Administration, is educational di- 
rector, will deliver the opening and 
closing series of lectures on mar- 
keting concepts and decisions and 
on advertising in the economy. Re- 
search lectures will be led by Hugh 
Ziclske of Foote, Cone & Bclding; 
creative aspects by Robert Wheeler 
of Y&R; media discussions by Eu- 
gene J. McCarthy of MeCann- 
Erickson and account management 
by Montgomery N. MeKinney of 
FC&B. 

Tuition is $500. 

Syracuse University's Newhousc 
Communications Center is the seat 
of a $3,000 fellowship set up by 
tv producer Sheldon Leonard, an 
alumnus, and comedian Danny 




Key figures in setting up the Advanced Ad- 
vertising Studies at the University cf Southern 
California this fall are (seated, from left) 
Robert W. French, USC Graduate School of 
Business Administration; Gene Muckwall, Foote, 
Cone & Belding, chairman of the special 4A 
committee; (standing) Hal F. Griswold, McCann- 
Erickson and Martin R. Klitten, Klitten Co. 
Another committee member, Jack Smock, 
Smock, Debnam & Waddell, is not pictured. 



Thomas. The scholarships will be 
awarded each year to an outstand- 
ing graduate student, planning to 
enter the field of tv programing. 
Given in the name of T and L Pro- 
ductions Foundation, the fellowship 
will be administered by the Univer- 
sity's Television and Radio Depart- 
ment. 



Segal Is New Boston Rep 

Harold H. Segal & Co., Boston, 
has announced its opening. The 
company will deal in sales repre- 
sentation and management con- 
sultation services for broadcast sta- 
tions. 



RILEY, GILDERSLEEVE WILL SPIN DISKS 



Actors William Bendix and Willard Waterman, better known as Gildersleeve, reminisce at brunch 
they hosted for members of the radio division of J. Walter Thompson, Chicago. The stars are 
appearing on WIND this summer as summer replacement disk jockeys. Here (l-r): JWT vice 
president and broadcast manager John Mosman and Bendix, JWT broadcast supervisor Howard 
Heller, Waterman and WIND general manager Ed Wallis. 



Amitone Makes Network 
Debut via CBS Radio 

Having greatly increased its 
share of the antacid market over 
the past eight years, Park & Til- 
ford/Norcx Laboratories has de- 
cided to take the plunge into na- 
tional broadcast media. Vehicle 
chosen for its Amitone campaign: 
CBS Radio's Arthur Godfrey 
Show. Company is going all the 
way, with a 52-week buy, mark- 
ing the biggest Amitone campaign 
in the item's history. 

Merchandising plans include an 
"Arthur Godfrey free trial offer" 
of a large size bottle of Amitone 
plus a free pocket vial, both for 
the price of the bottle alone. 

Grey Advertising is the agency. 

Sees Trend to Tape 

"Much more than a momentary 
boom," is the way John Lanigan, 
new head of Videotape Center, 
describes the record-breaking pro- 
duction volume in June, usualh 
an off month. This June the pro- 
duction house turned out two shows 
and more than 70 commercials foi 
some 21 clients, among them 
Bristol-Myers. Lever, Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust, 3M, J. B. 
Williams and American Airlines. 

Lanigan, who recently replaced 
Howard S. Meighan as chief op- 
erating officer, attributed the up- 
swing to Videotape's new Edima- 
tion system of computerized elec- 
tronic editing which "enables m 
to do commercials which formerly 
would have been earmarked foi 
film." 

The schedule for July is al 
ready filled with many more pro- 
ductions than the same month las 
year, he added. 

Farm Station to Raymer 

The radio division of Paul H 
Raymer takes over representation o 
KXEL Waterloo. Iowa, an ABC 
affiliate owned by Cy Bahakel. j 

Beamed to over one-third ol 
Iowa's farm population, with \i 
and a half hours of farm progranij 
ing a week. KXEL broadcasts 1 
1.540 ke with 50 kw. 

Raymer represents three tv sta 
tions owned by Bahakel: WCGfl 
TV Columbia.' S. C. WKAB-TV 
Montgomery, Ala. and WABG-TV 
Greenwood. Miss. 
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DVERTISERS 

K. Ddtwv Stalp:, Fred W. 
ickson. Sum N. Gardner ;ind 
mcs I'. Williams appointed di- 
ctor of advertising and sales pro- 
otion. manager of advertising 
id sales promotion, staff vice 
esident and manager of sales 
•motion, respectively, of the 
Ufa -Col a Co. Sledge joined the 
>nipany in 1933 and was named 
Iftctor of advertising in 1959. 
[iekson organized the Fanta Be- 
•rage Co.. a division of Coea- 
ola. Gardner had managed the 
mler sales promotion department 
nee 1956 and Williams had been 
Uistant manager, bottler sales 
• omotion. since 1962. 

I George Polk appointed director 
advertising for Alberto-Culver 
k; New York. He was formerly 
ith UNDO, New York, first as a 
iainee in the media department, 
ken as the youngest agency vice 
esident. most recently as vice 
resident in charge of all tele- 
sion programing. 

Arthur I). Campbell appointed 
ational sales manager for the Ara- 
Jol Div. of Borden Chemical Co. 
Ic joined the company's Pacific 
9iv. in 1946. was named assistant 
lies manager four years ago. 

Walter A. Coinpton, M.D., elec- 
j.'d president and chief executive 
fficer of Miles Laboratories. Inc.. 
Jcceeding Edward H. Beardsley. 
'ompton joined Miles in 1938 as 
nodical and research director and 

came an executive vice president 
h 1961. 




Krwio J. .Meun appointed east- 
ern brewery label sales representa- 
tive for Woodward Printing. Inc.. 
a subsidiary of I 'nivcrs.il Match 
Corp. Previous!) associated with 
Penick A: Ford, Ltd.. Mundel Cork 
and Reynolds Metals as breyymg 
industry field manaucr. 



AGENCIES 

Thoin Rhodes named media 
director for the Martin R. Klit- 
ten Co.. Los Angeles. He was most 
recently an account executive with 
Skyline Advertising. Ltd.. Nairobi. 
Kenya. 

Milton I.. Levy joined Silton. 
Callayvay A Hoffman. Inc., boston, 
as vice president-broadcast opera- 
tions. He was previously a producer- 
director of industrial and television 
films. 

Samuel Ruder appointed account 
executive for Smith Greenland 
Co.. Neyv York. Previously he was 
an account executive for Kenyon A: 
Eckhardt. 

J. Whittle Williams joined 
Chuck Shields Advertising. Inc.. 
Atlanta, as account executive. He 
formerly was with Scripto, Inc. 

William S. Doughten and Tho- 
mas J. Pritchnrd appointed vice 
presidents of Dancer-Fit/gcrald- 
Sample. Inc.. New York. Dough- 
ten, seript supervisor in the radio- 
tv show department, joined the 
agency in 1955. Pritchard. man- 
ager of the Dayton office since 
I960, joined D-F-S in I95S. 





Thomat Flanagan 



Robtrt P Dobro* 



Robert I'. Dohrow and 'Uwinnis 
Flanagan named y ice president- 
controller and yiee presuleut-direc 
tor of media services at Rietll A 
Freede, Inc., Clifton, N J IX>brow 
joined the company in 1954 as a 
cost accountant. Flanagan has been 
with RAF si nee 1959. and pre- 
viously was with Harry B Cohen. 
Peck Agency, Grey Advertising and 
BBDO.' 

Robert C. Jmld, associate profes- 
sor of marketing at IX* Pa ill I m 
versity. joined North Advertising. 
Inc.. Chicago, on a fellowship for 
the summer under the 4A Central 
Region agency educator program. 

Robert W. Hartier joined Bauer. 
Tripp. Foley, Inc.. as creative direc- 
tor. He was previously associated 
with Ketchum, MacLccxI A - Grove. 
Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Theodore F. Dunn and 
Richard W. (.'arbell elected v ice 
presidents of Kenyon A Fekhardt. 
New York. Dunn first joined the 
firm in 1957 and returned in Janu- 
ary after three years at led Bates 
Garbett was formerly a prisJiict 
manager at Thomas J. Lipton. Inc . 
and joined KAE in 1902. 

Man Harris named casting direc- 
tor for tv commercials for McC.inn- 
Frickson. Inc. Miss Harris was pre- 
viously m the firm's t\ programing 
department and with Young \ Ru- 
bicam. 




r. Walter Complon 



William Doughtcn 



Thomat Pritchard 



Dr Thcodor* Dunn 



Richard Garbett 



Mary Harm 
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He ii vin Inge joined Philip I. 
Ross Co. as director of public re- 
lations. Formerly he headed his 
own public relations firm and prior 
to that was vice president in charge 
of public relations at Ted Bates & 
Co. 

Hob Alcdort, formerly vice presi- 
dent and research director of Er- 
win Wascy, Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
joined Doyle Dane Bcrnbach's re- 
search department as a research 
supervisor. 

Ernest R. Ham, Jr. joined Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt, Boston, as an 
account executive. Ham was for- 
merly a divisional advertising man- 
ager for Safeway Stores, a market- 
ing supervisor at Ted Bates & Co., 
New York, and an account and 
marketing executive at Wesley As- 
sociates, New York. 

Frank Stanton, vice president at 
Benton & Bowles, Inc., named 
manager of information manage- 
ment. Was associate director of 
B&B's information management de- 
partment. Dr. Benjamin Lipstein, 
vice president, appointed senior as- 
sociate director of information man- 
agement and director of informa- 
tion systems for B&B. Was associ- 
ate director of the information man- 
agement department. 

John B. Simpson named vice 
president-director of creative serv- 
ices at Walker Saussy Inc., New 
Orleans. He was formerly vice 
president-national director of broad- 
east at Foote, Cone and Bclding. 

Michael J. Sheets elected vice 
president of Gardner Advertising, 
St. Louis. He joined the agency in 
1962 as an account executive, re- 
cently being named supervisor. 




John B. Simpson Michael Sheets 



John Schoeffler elected vice 
president of Kudncr Agency. He 
joined the agency in 1959 as a 
copywriter, serving most recently 
as account executive. 

Marilyn Canton appointed me- 
dia director of Hoag & Provandie, 
Inc. Formerly she was assistant to 
the media director for Monroe F. 
Drchcr, Inc., New York. 

John C. Smith joined Street & 
Finney, Inc., as an account execu- 
tive. He was formerly with Young 
& Rubicam. 

William J. Catrow elected vice 
president of Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Pittsburgh. Since joining the 
agency in 1959 he served public 
relations operations as an account 
executive, and most recently was 
in charge of consumer public rela- 
tions operations. 

John W. Connor joined Dorc- 
mus & Co., New York, as creative 
director. He was vice president and 
associate creative director of J. M. 
Mathes, New York. 

Robert C. Urquhart and Peter 
Thomson joined W. B. Doner & 
Co., Detroit, as senior copywriter 
and radio/tv producer, respectively. 
Formerly Urquhart was associated 
with Young & Rubicam, Toronto, 
and Thomson with McKim Adver- 
tising, Toronto. 

William E. Steers, president of 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shen- 
field. Inc., elected to a one-year 
term as chairman of the board of 
the National Better Business Bu- 
reau. 

Richard Pedicini appointed su- 
pervisor of radio/tv at MacManus. 
John & Adams, Bloomficld Hills. 
Mich. He was a writer-producer 
for six years at Maxon, Inc. 




William Steers Richard Pedicini 




Russell Jones Sheldon Kapl, 



Russell S. Jones named vie 
president of McCann-Erickson, Lc 
Angeles. He joined the agency 
Chicago office in 1956 as an aJ 
count executive, later was tran; 
ferred to Los Angeles where h 
served as merchandising directo 
account director and senior mar 
agemcnt officer. 

Sheldon L. Kaplan joined Glen 
Advertising. Inc., Dallas, as accoui 
executive and supervisor of broat 
casting. He has served as accoui 
executive and as radio-tv directt 
for Rogers & Smith, Dallas. 

Norman K. Carrier and Kennel 
E. Lane joined Leo Burnett as at; 
count executive and special assigi 
mcnt man, media department, n 
spcctively. Both were previous! 
with MacFarland Avcyard & Co 
Chicago. 

Sanford A. Haver joined Dai 
ccr-Fitzgcrald-Sample, Inc. as vie 
president and copy supervisor. P 
formerly served as vice presidei 
and creative director of Mogul. \\1 
liams & Saylor. 

TIME/ Buying and Selling 

Denton L. DeBaun joined Petetl 
Griffin. Woodward, Inc. as assista' 
treasurer. He comes to the rep fir 
from Hoover Worldwide Corp 
where he was vice president ar 
treasurer. 




Sanford Haver Denton DeB» 
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jjck Rcilly 



Lawrence Crethkoff 



Hugh Johntton 



Jjck Parnk 



llwrind SibiliA 



I. on L. Nrlks appointed vice 
resident in charge of Harrington, 
tighter & Parsons. Inc.. San Fran- 
loco. He had served as an account 
\eeutive in the company's Chicago 
ffice since I95S. 

Koltrrl I.. Siiuiuoii.s appointed 
lanager of Television Advertising 
iepresentatives' Los Angeles office, 
ie moves from their Chicago of- 
[ce where he had been an account 
\eeutive. 

Knrl H. Miners named manager 
f the special projects division of 
dward Petry & Co. l 7 or the past 
ao years he was assistant man- 
ger of the Petry's marketing and 
|iles development department. 



TV MEDIA 

lil Oslerhniis named assistant 
Jrogram manager at KPIX San 
[rancisco. He was formerly with 
Vestinghouse-owned KY\V - TV 
1 lowland. 

Rubor! (outlier and Jeffrey 
cMffiiKin named news reporters 
f King Broadcasting Co.\ news 
apartment. Schiffman was for- 
merly with W'BZ-TV Boston and 
VlCC Fairfield. Ginther recently 
raduated from the University of 
Vashington. 

Robert Pore/, named director of 
.lies for CBS Television Stations 
National Sales on the West Coast, 
oward L. Garvin joined the San 
rancisco office as an account e\- 
L'utive. He comes to the network 
om WCBS-TV New York where 
o was a member of the sales staff. 

Herbert B. Cahan appointed Bal- 
more area vice president for 
iroup W'. Kenneth T. MacDonald 
ucceeds Cahnn as general man- 
ger of WJZ.-TV Baltimore. 

fly 13, 1964 



Jack Reilly named assistant pro- 
gram manager at KYW'-IV ( leve- 
land. Formerly he was the station's 
public affairs director. 

Lawrence Crcshkoff named edi- 
torial director of the CBS cor- 
porate information staff Since 
I960 he has been executive editor 
of the "television Information Of- 
fice, and prior to that was direc- 
tor of the experimental Chelsea 
closed-circuit television project in 
New York. 

Louis S. Simon, general man- 
ager of KPIX San Francisco, 
elected president of the San Fran- 
cisco chapter of the Academy of 
Television Arts and Sciences. He 
succeeds John Butler of Compton 
Advertising who is to become na- 
tional vice president and trustee of 
the Academy. 

Robert L. William* promoted to 
general sales manager of WAIT- 1 V 
Birmingham. Formerly he was sales 
manager of W'API Radio. 

(■dirge J. Rapp named manager- 
national sales for W RC-TV Wash- 
ington. Previously he was account 
executive at NBC- 1 V Spot Sales. 
New York. 

Bon Knbasik named manager- 
information and special services at 
CBS News. He joined CBS lele- 
vision Network in l l M2 as a mem- 
ber of the press information de- 
partment. 

James R. Kerr elected chairman 
of the board of Croslcy Broadcast- 
ing Corp. He is president and 
chief operating officer of Avco 
Corp.. parent company . 

Karl A. Ciitknccht named busi- 
ness manager for Polaris Broad- 
casting. During the past 12 years 
he has been associated with \BC. 



lliiKli L. Johnston appointed 
general sales manager ot W I I k- 
l V Green Bay, Wis lie formerly 
held the same position with W ^ I \ 
Youngstow n, Ohio 

Jack Petrik named manager ol 
the programing department .it 
Kit IV Omaha. Neb He joined 
the station seven years ago as duel 
engineer Lawrence Sihilia named 
chief engineer, after holding the 
post of assistant chief engineer 
since 1^57, He was previously 
associated with the ABC and 
networks in Hollywood. KM \ 
Los Angeles and various radio and 
Iv stations in Omaha 



RADIO MEDIA 

Ray Vital*; promoted to national 
sales coordinator and merchandis- 
ing director for WCUS New i ork 
He had served the station as mer- 
chandising manager. 

Charles F. B unit appointed gen- 
eral sales manager at KS I P Min- 
neapolis-St Paul, lie was tormerlv 
with KHOI -I M Holdrege. \eb . 
and KM A Shenandoah. Iowa 

Kenneth I'. I'let/ named to the 
sales statf of WJBK Detroit lie 
was formerly an account executive 
for the New i ork Subway \dver 
Using Co.. Chicago. 

Hal Levin named vice preside nt 
and general manager ol W |M_> 
I am pa He was an acc»uint exeeu 
tivc lor another Rand Broaden- 
ing Co. station. W IN/ Nliini. for 
the past two and a h ilf years 

Paul Mills named corporate vice 
president-sales f n Merle 1 Han- 
son ( .mdy Co Was sik-s nima*<.r 
and acting man iger of W < )W < ) 
I orl Wayne and had held r idio 
positions in Boston and ( lev eland 
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Hill Hooper appointed regional 
director in Radio Advertising Bu- 
reau's member development de- 
partment. He was formerly with 
WCAU Philadelphia, WITH Balti- 
more and WLEE Richmond and 
has spent 10 years in tv film syndi- 
cation. 



SYNDICATION 
& SERVICES 

Joe Jerkins elected secretary of 
the Oklahoma Sight Conservation 
Foundation for 1964-65. He is pro- 
gram director for WKY-TV Okla- 
homa City. 

Charlotte Tochterman appointed 
"internal" assistant to the president 
of Morton J. Wagner Companies, 
Inc. Was formerly in an executive 
capacity with KYA San Francisco, 
KRON-TV San Francisco and 
Burke Co:-Advcrtising, Seattle. 

John E. Pearson joined Frc- 
mantlc International as coordina- 
tor of global sales. For the past 
three years he headed international 
sales for 1TC. 

Jack Reynolds named producer 
and director for Don Fcdderson 
Commercial Productions, Los An- 
geles. He formerly headed the com- 
mercial film department of Hal 
Roach Studio. 

Oscar Katz, executive vice pres- 
ident in charge of production of 
Desilu Production, Inc., elected to 
the firm's board of directors. 

George Walker named legal 
counsel and secretary treasurer of 
Independent Producers Associated 
Inc. Prior to joining 1PA he was 
with the Marvin Belli law firm, and 
later with Gregory Stout, criminal 
attorney. 

John F. Meagher joined Ham- 
ilton - L a n d i s & Associates, 
Washington, D.C., brokerage firm. 
He served for the past 10 years 
as vice president-radio of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Broadcasters, and 
formerly was general manager of 
KYSM Mankato, Minn. 




JULY 

National Food Brokers Assn., mid- 
I year management conference, Seattle 
I (to 15). 

National Institute for Audio- 
I Visual Selling, annual convention, 
[ Indiana University, Bloomington (to 
16). 

Texas Assn. of Broadcasters, col- 
lege career guidance program in 
cooperation with University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. (to 18). 

British Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers and Institute of Eleetrical and 
Electronic Engineers, international 
eonferenee on magnetic recording, 
Savoy Plaza, London, England (to 
18). 

National Housewares Mfrs. Assn., 
exhibit, Merchandise Mart, Chieago 
(13-17). 

Broadcast Pioneers, annual meet- 
ing, Hamilton Suite, Hotel Barclay, 
New York City (15). 

Advertising Federation of Ameriea, 
management seminar, Northwood 
Institute, Midland, Mieh. (20-31). 

Western Packaging Exposition, Pan 
Paeific Auditorium, Los Angeles 
(21-23). 

New York State Broadcasters 
Assn., third annual executive con- 
ference, Cooperstown, N. Y. (28-31). 

Annual Summer Workshop in 
Television and Radio, New York 
University, New York (29-Aug. 7). 

AUGUST 

Georgia Assn. of Broadcasters 
forum on CATV and Pay-Tv, Ri- 
viera Motel, Atlanta, Ga. (4). 

Georgia Broadcast Executives Man- 
agement Seminar, Georgia State Col- 
lege, Atlanta, Ga. (9-15). 

South Carolina Broadeasters Assn., 
summer convention, Oeean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beaeh, S. C. (16-18). 

National Assn. of Broadeasters in 
cooperation with the Radio Adertis- 
ing Bureau and Television Bureau of 
Advertising, sales management sem- 
inar, Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif. (16-22). 

Desilu Inc. annual stockholders 
meeting, Hollywood, Calif. (18). 

National Assn. of Radio An- 



nouncers, tenth annual convention, 
Ascot House, Chieago, 111. (20-23). 

National Assn. of Broadeasters in 
cooperation with the Radio Advertis- 
ing Bureau and the Television Bureau 
of Advertising, sales management 
seminar. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (23-29). 

Institute of Electrical and Elec- 
tronics Engineers summer general 
meeting, Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. (25-28). 

Arkansas Broadcasters Assn. annual 
meeting, Coaehman's Inn, Little Rock 
(28-29). 

West Virginia Broadeasters Assn., 
fall meeting, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. (27-30). 

Radio Advertising Bureau's fall 
management eonferenees: Tarrytown^ 
House, Tarrytown, N.Y. (17-18); t 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. (21-22);! 
Far Horizons, Sarasota, Fla. (28-29).' 

SEPTEMBER 

1964 National Radio and Television 
Exhibition, under the management ol 
the British Radio Equipment Manu- 
facturers' Assn.. Earl's Court, London. 
England (24-Sept. 5). 

Institute of Electrical Communica- 
tion Engineers of Japan internationa 
conference, Akasaka Prince Hotel 
Tokyo, Japan, (7-1 1). 

Michigan Assn. of Broadeasters an 
nual fall meeting, Hidden Valley. 
Gaylord, Mieh. (K)-l 1). 

National Assn. of Broadcasters 

program study eommittee, radio pro 
graming elinie, Riekey's Hyatt House 
Palo Alto, Calif. (18). 

National Assn. of Broadcasters 
program study eommittee, radio pro 
graming clinie, Chieago Plaza Moto 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. (21). 

National Assn. of Broadcasters 
program study eommittee, radio pro 
graming elinic. Palm Town Hous. 
Motor Inn, Omaha, Neb. (23). 

Electronic Industries Assn., fal 
meeting, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston 
Mass. (23-25). 

Minnesota Broadcasters Assn., fa 
meeting. Sheraton-Ritz Hotel, Minne 
apolis, Minn. (24-26). 

Advertising Federation of Americf I 
fifth distriet convention, Commodor 
Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio (17-18 
sixth district convention, Indian 
University, Bloomington, Ind. (2-3 
26); tenth distriet convention, Robei 
Driseoll Hotel, Corpus Christi, Tc 
(24-26). 
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You can buy Houston with the rest of them 

(or sell if with us) 

er\ other ti*hni«>ion station c*n\erinp the Ilou-ton market ha- paekage- lo -ejl 
u thi- fall, Hie-e are harpain-. Hut. hefore \<>u put your money < I • > w 1 1 . cod 
ler: will you po ju-t where everyone el-e i- pomp? Prime time mi we<kda\ - 
il week end-, afternoon nio\ ie- on iHimlay-:' Ml \ery nice, of roiir-e. Put 
•rev mure In Hou-lon lele\i-ioii iliaii llin-e type- of avail-. 

If you -oil will) kPI{C-TV you pay no more, often le— . than <>n oilier 
■Ron -talinn-. \ mi ran inelmle all the u-ual time -lot-. tml thm pn on, \\ sou 
r\ In .(lime tfrciilrilly unusual ones. 

The lonicht Show, for in-lam e. Or Today. There voii'll find an andiew e 
ft > on might think had vanished. I n-poiled. um rowded. ("lean and -hininc. 
frly huhhlinp over wilh huying enlhu-ia-m. 

Talk lo your Edward Petry man. He'll arrange r\ entiling. Or. mail the 
Jp<m. It will help pet you in the ripht mood. \nd out of the rut. 

RTESY OF SCAfO NAVIAN A Rll\£S SYS'EV 
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Throw away the old book. Group W just came up 
with a new one on how to buy radio. 



RADIO TODM 




This is it. 



It's called "Radio Today," a dramatic new presentation that 
outlines a fresh approach to a more effective use of radio. 

Here is a new concept in the purchase of spot radio. A 
concept that works. Now Group W's "Radio Today" shows 
how you can cut through the maze of some 4,000 radio 
stations in more than 2,300 markets and buy the ones you 
need to fit >our marketing strategy. 

It shows, for example, that in 30 markets, just 89 
stations out of 348 reach 50' I of all radio homes in these 



markets. What's more, it shows you exciting new methods 
to get balanced impact among all demographic groups. You 
can reach half the women, half the men. half the old. half 
the young listeners in the average quarter hour. In short, it 
shows the role radio, with its surprising reach and impact, 
can play in your marketing plans. 

If you're interested in seeing for yourself how effective 
national spot radio can be. call Group \V sales department 
in New York, 983-5080, for a presentation. 



GROUP 

^^^^^ v. l 



WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY 



WBZ • WBZ TV BOSTON • WINS NEW YORK • WJZ TV BALTIMORE • KDKA • KDKA TV PITTSBURGH • KYW • KYW TV CLEVELAND • WOWO FORT WAYNE • WIND CHICAGD • KPIX SAN FRANCIS 



